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It willbe seen we have prepared for this number 
of the Casket,a ® view near Bordentown, taken 
from the Gardens of the Count de Survilliers.” As 
a very large proportion of our readers are inti- 
mately acquainted with the scenery on the Dela- 
ware, between Philadelphia and Trenton, it is 


searcely necessary to offer any explanation of 


the plate; but we may seize the present cs a 


favorable opportunity to express our satisfaction, 


ge artists of this city have turned their atten- 
tion towards the rich scenery that must strike even a 


common eye at every point along our two rivers, 
and which we should suppose would arrest a pain- 
ter at every step. Hitherto the Schuylkill has 
shaved the greatest honors of the pencil and the 
graver; and, connected with the first boast of our 
city, the artists have besieged the water works at 


every point of the compass, so that look which 
way you will, you will recognise resemblances, | 2ut when that feast is o’er, 


} 
j 


When these things shall have had their day, and 
they are most deserving of every attention that can 
be bestowed upon them, then we hope other point: 
will arrest observation and afford employment to the 
artist. 


a 


The view along the Delaware, from the Gardens 


of the Count de Survilliers, is rich and imposing. 
The neat villages with their active hum, in mockery 


of a city’s continued uproar; the green sloping | 
banks, that dip their luxuriant herbage far into the | 


| It is true, as we stand upon the margin, some- 
times a thought obtrudes, that we are like the 
stream before us, passing in quiet down tg that ocean 
in which ume is merged, and all the rieh display, 
the enticing outlay of wealth, and the congregated 
beauties of nature, that delight the eye and exalt the 
affections, shall, in a few short moments, be the gra- 
tification of the senses of others, who will take 
our stand and view with our gratifications, while we 
‘* shall be no more remembered.’’*—Such thoughts, 
however, should be dismissed, as unworthy the 
feelings of gratitude for present enjoyments, that 
is due to Him, who has spread out the beauties of 
creation, and placed us in the midst thereof, with 
powers to appreciate, and capacities to enjoy. “Phe 
rich provisions of providence for the gratifications 
of our senses, should, indeed, be partaken with 
the enjoyment that constitutes obedience— 


Grateful from table we’ll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, 
The relies of our store. 


But we are moralizing, when perhaps our duty is 
to deseribe ; but the fact is, it was the very act of 
pescribing that made us moralize, and we should 
like to see the man who could stand, where the 


| spectator of the “ view”? is supposed to be, and not 


moralize. If the stream, its rich contributions to 
wealth and comfort, its enamelled margins, its minia- 


waters; and, stretched along in one broad expanse, | ture promontories, and iilliputian gulfs, if all these 
avich mirror of the reflected Heavens, is the am-|exeiie no other than ordinary feelings in the spec- 


ple Delaware, whose deep waters flow down to their 
parent ocean, as still, as calm and placid, as the 
breast of infancy. Here and there the noble stream 
is dotted by a skiff—or its glossy surface broken by 
the splashing of the steam boat, which undulates the 
current, and goes foaming on, ** walking the water 
like a thing of life”—yet in a few seconds, the rip- 
ple subsides, the bosom of the stream retains no 
impress of her form, 





“ The parted wave no furrow from her keel,” 
And like a well regulated mind, it flows on in its! 
own tranquility. ' 
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tator, let him stand, and gaze, and think, like the 
poct’s peasant, till the stream shall have passed 
away. 

Nor is the scene in ‘the rear unproductive ei- 
ther in gratification to the sight, or in food for re- 
ficction. But we will not urge them, the mind 
must be drawn not driven into such gratification 
~—However much we may be given to moralize on 
such occasions, we are neither fowls nor chame- 


| lions: we can neither travel, nor feed, on air; &nd it 


is one of the pleasures of the time, that voyagesdo not 
furnish like an epigrana their whole piquaney at their 

















































27 
end—and in attaining to the enjoyment of this scene 
ou the Delaware, if we make use of the Pennsyl- 
vania steam boat, commanded by Capt. Kellum, we 
shall find a fine beginning of the pleasures sought; 
ample and tasteful accommodations, superintended 
by a gentleman, whose study is to make his. strict 
sense of propriety, his knowledge of what is due 
the feelings and wishes of his passengers, entirely 
subservient to the good name of his boat as derived 
from the gratification of its patrons. 

Arrived at Bordentown by the pleasing convey- 
ance already mentioned, the chain of gratification 
will be sadly broken if a place of repose be not 
found, and fortunately the best accommodations are 
presented at the Hotel of General Arnold, situated 
on an eminence, commanding an extensive view of 
land and water, and receiving every breeze that 
*‘ fans the summer.’’—This house not only fur- 
nishes acebmmodation of the most inviting kind to 
transient guests, those who seek a limited respite 
from the heat and noise of the city, but arranges 
ments have been made by the proprietor to entertain 
a few summer boarders in a manner consistent with 
the other gratificstions that the place affords. Would 
mot those who roam in quest of pleasure, who make 
their summer enjoyments * like uato a wheel”— 
‘would they not increase abundantly their amount 
of health and pleasure, and diminish in an equal 
cegree their cost, by giving up their fatiguing 
jaunts, and entering upon the quiet enjoyments to 
whieh we have referred. 


I 


THE MISANTHROPE, 
OR THE DIARY OF CHAUBERT. 


Amongst the variety of human everts, 
which come under the observation of every 
man of common experience in life, many in- 
stances cccur to his memory of the false 
opinions he had formed of good and evil for- 
tune ; things, which we lament as the most 
unhappy occurrences and the severest dis- 
pensations of Providence, frequently turn 
out to have been vouchsafements of 2 con- 
trary sort ; whilst our prosperity and success, 
which foratime delight and dazziec us with 
giearns of pleasure, and visions of ambition, 
turn against usin the end of life, and sow 
the bed of death with thorns, that goad us in 
these awful moments when the vanities of 
this world lose their value, and the mind of 
fuan being on its last departure, takes.a me- 
laacholy reyiew of tine mispent and b‘essings 
misapplied. 

Though it is pari of every man’s religion 
to resign himself to God’s will, yet a few re- 
fiexions upon the worldly wisdom of that 
duty willbe of use to every one, who falls 
under the immediate pressure of what is 
termed misfortune iff life-—By calling to 
mind the false estimates we have frequently 
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made of worldly good and evil, we shall get 
hope on one side, which, though all friends 
else should fail us, will be a cheerful com- 
panion by the way. By a patient acquies- 
cence under painful events for the present, 
we shall be sure to contract a tranquillity of 
temper, that will stand us in future stead ; 
and by keeping a fair face to the world we 
shall by degrees make an easy heart, and 
find innumerable rescources of consolation, 
which a fretful spirit never can discover. 

“‘I wonder why 1 was so uneasy under 
my late loss of fortune,” said a very worthy 
gentleman to me the other day, “seeing it 
was not occasioned by my own misconduct ; 
for the health and content [ now enjoy in 
the humble station I have retired to, are the 
greatest blessings of my life, and I am de- 
voutly thankful for the event which I deplor- 
ed.” 

How often do we hear young unmarried 
people exclaim—‘‘ what an escape have 1 
had from such a man, or such a woman !’’— 
And yet, perhaps, they had not wisdom 


} enough to suppose this might turn out to be 


the case at the time it happened, but com- 
plained, lamented, and reviled, as if they 
were suffering persecution from a cruel and 
tyrannic being, who takes pleasure in tor- 
menting his unoffending creatures. 

An extraordinary example occurs to me 
of this criminal excess of sensibility, in the 
person of a Frenchman named Chaubert, who 
happily lived long enough to repent of the 
extravagance of his misanthropy. 

Chaubert was born at Bordeaux, and died 
there not many years ago in the Franciscan 
convent; I was in that city soon after this 
event, and my curiosity led me to collect 
several particulars relative to this extraordi- 
nary humourist. He inherited a good for- 
tune from his parents, and in his youth was 
of a benevolent disposition, subject however 
to sudden caprices anc extremes of love and 
hatred. Various causes are assigned for his 
misanthropy, but the principal Gisgust, 
which turned him furious against mankind, 
seems to have arisen from the treachery of 
a friend, who ran away with his mistress, 
just when Chaubert was on the point of mar- 
rying her; the ingratitude of this man was 
certainly of a very black nature, and the pro- 
vocation heinous, for Chaubert, whose pas- 
sions were always in extremes, had given a 
thousand instances of romantic generosity to 
this unworthy friend, and reposed an entire 
confidence in the matter of his mistress. He 
had even saved him from drowning one day 
at the emjhent risk of his own life, by leap- 
ing out of his boat into the Garonne and 
swimming to the assistance of his, when it 
was sinking in the middle of the stream. His 
passion for bis mistress was no less vehe- 
ment ; so that his disappointment had every 
aggravation possible, and operating upon a 
nature more than commonly susceptible, re- 
versed every principle of humanity in tbe 
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heart of Chaubert, and made him for the 
greatest part of his life the declared enemy of 
human nature, 

After many years passed in foreign parts, 
he was accidentally brought to his better 
senses by discovering, that through these 
events, which he had so deeply resented, he 
had providentially escaped from miscries of 
the most fatal nature. Thereupon he re- 
turned to his own country, and entering into 
the order of Franciscans, employed the re- 
mainder of his life in atoning~for his past 
errors after the most exemplary manner. 

On all occasions of distress, father Chau- 
bert’s zeal presented itself to the relief and 
comfort of the unfortunate, and sometimes 
he would enforce his admonitions of resig- 
nation by the lively picture he would draw 
of his own extravagancies; in extraordinary 
cases he has been known to give his commu- 
nicants a transcript or diary, in his own 
hand-writing, of certain passages of his life, 
in which he had united his thoughts at the 
time they occurred, and which he kept by 
him for such extraordinary purposes. This 
paper was put intg my hands by a gentleman 
who had received much benefit from this 
good father’s conversation and instruction ; 
I had his leave for transcribing it, or publish- 
ing, if 1 thought fit; thisI shall now avail 
myself of, as | think itis a very curious jour- 
nal. 

**My son, whoever thou art, profit by the 
words of experience, and let the example of 
Chaubert, who was a beast without reason, and 
is become a man of repentance, teach thee 
wisdom ir adversity and inspire thy heart 
with sentiments of resignation to the will of 
the Almighty! when the treachery of peeple, 
which I ought to have despised, had turned 
my heart to marble and my blood to gall, I 
was determined upon leaving France and 
seeking out some of those countries, from 
whose famished inhabitants nature withholds 
her bounty, and where men groan in slavery 
and sorrow. AsI passed through the villa- 
ges towards the frontiers of Spain, and saw 
the peasants dancing in a ring to the pipe, 
or carousing at their vintages, indignation 
smote my heart, andI wished that heaven 
would dash their cups with poison, or blast, 
the sunshine of their joys with hail and tem- 
pest. Itraversed the delightful province of 
Biscay without rest to the soles of my feet, 
or sleep to the temples of my head. Nature 
was before my eyes dressed in her gayest 
attire.—* Thou mother of fools,’ I extlaim- 
ed, ‘ why dost thou trick thyself out so daintily 
for knaves and harlots to make a property of 
thee? ‘The children of thy womb are vipers 
in thy bosom, and will sting thee mortaliy, 
when thou hast given them their fill at thy 
proyident breasts.’ The birds chaunted 
in the groves, the fruit trees glistened on the 
mountain sides, the water falls made music 
for the echoes, and man went singing to his 
tahour-~* Give me,’ 





said I, ‘the clank of: 
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fetters, andthe yell of galley-slaves under 
the lashes of the whip.’—And in the bitter- 
ness Of my heart I cursed the earth, as I trod 
over its peopled surface. I entered the 
ancient kingdom of Castile, and the pros- 
pect was a recreation to my sorrow-vexed 
soul: I saw the lands lie waste and failow ; 
the vines trailed on the ground and buried 
their fruitage in the furrows; the hand of 
man was idle, and nature slept asin the cra- 
dle of creation; the villages were thinly 
scattered, and ruin sat upon the unroofed 
sheds, where lazy pridé laid stretched upon 
its straw in beggary and vermine. ‘£ Ah! 
this is something,’ I cried out, ‘this scene is 
fit for man, and I’ll enjoy it.? 1 saw a yel- 
low, half-starved form, cloaked to the heels 
in rags, his broad-brimed beaver on his head, 
through which his staring locks crept out 
in squalid shreds, that fell like snakes upen 
the shoulders of a fiend. Such ever be 
the fate of human nature! I’ll aggravate his 
misery by the insult of charity. ‘ Harkee, 
Castilian!’ I exclaimed, ‘take this pisette ; 
it is coin, it is silver from the mint of Mexi- 
co; a Spaniard dug it from the mine, a 
Frenchman gives it you; put by your pride 
and touch it!’ **Curst be your nation,” the 
Castilian replied, “Vil starve before Vil take 
it from your hands”’—‘ starve then,’ I answer- 
ed, and passed on. I climbed a barren moun- 
tain; the wolves howled in the desert, and 
the vultures screamed in flocks for prey; I 
looked, and beheld a gloomy mansion under- 
neath my feet, vast as the pride of its foun- 
der, gloomy and disconsolate as his soul; it 
was the Escurial. ‘Here then the tyrant 
reigns,’ said I, ‘here let him reign; hard as 
those rocks his throne, waste as these deserts 
be his dominion” A meagre creature 
passed me ; famine stared in his eye, he cast 
a look about him, and sprung upon a kid, 
that was brousing in the desert, he smote it 
dead with his staff, and hastily thrust it into 
his wallet.—-* Ah, sacriligious villain !’—— 
cried a brawny fellow; and leaping on him 
from behind a rock, seized the hungry 
wretch in the act; he dropped on his knees 
and begged for mercy.—* Mercy!’ cried he 
that seized him, ‘do you purloin the proper- 
ty of the churchand ask for mercy? Take 
it’—So saying, he beat him to the earth 
with a blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, 
and then dragged him towards the convent 
of Saint Lawrence. I could have hugged the 
miscreant for the deed, 

I held my journey through the desert, 
and desolation. followed me to. the ver 
streets of Madrid; the fathers of the imquisi- 
tion came forth from the cells of torture, the 
cross was elevated. before them, and atremy 
bling wretch in asafiron col re 
ed with flames of fire, was 
tion in an open squate;’ they ki 
about him, and sung’ praises #oy | 
the flames deliberately consumed, 
man victim. He was a Jew who 


‘suffered, 
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they were christians who tormented. ‘ See 
what the religion of God is,’ said 1 to myself, 
‘in the hands of man?’ 

From the gates of Madrid I bent my 
course towards the port of Lisbon; as I tra- 
versed the wilderness of Estremadura, a 
robber teok his aim at me from behind a 
Sork-tree, and the ball grazed my hat upon 
my head.—‘ You have missed your aim,’ I 
cried, ‘and have lost the merit of destroy- 
ing a man.’—‘‘ Give me your purse,” said 
the robber—‘ Take it,’ I replied, ‘and bury 
with it a friend; may it serve you as it has 
served me !” 

I found the city of Lisbon in ruins; her 
foundations smoked upon the ground; the 
dying and the dead laid in heaps ; terror sate 
in every visage, and mankind was visited 
with the plagues of the Almighty, famine, 
fire, and earthquake. ‘ Have they not the 
inquisition in this country ? I asked ; 1 was 
answered they had.—‘ And do they make 
all this outcry about an earthquake? said I, 
within myself, ‘let them give God thanks 
and be quiet.’ Presently there came ships 
from England, loaded with ail manner of 
goods for the relief of the inhabitants; the 
people took the bounty, were preserved, 
then turned and cursed their preservers for 
heretics—‘ this is as it should be,’ said I, 
‘these men act up to their nature, and the 
English are a nation of fools—I will not go 
amongst them.’ After a short time behold 
a new city was rising on the ruins of the old 
one! The people tock the builders tools 
which the English had sent them, and made 
themselves houses; I overheard a fellow at 
his work say to his companion,—‘ before 
the earthquake I made my bed in the streets, 
now I shall have a house to live in.’—* This 
is too much,’ said I, ‘their misfortunes make 
this people happy, and [ will stay no longer 
in their country.’ I descended to the 
banks of the Tagus; there was a ship, whose 
canvass was loosed for sailing. ‘ She is an 
English ship,’ says a Galliego porter ; ‘ they 
are brave seamen, but damned tyrants 
on the quarter-deck.? ‘* They pay well for 
what they have,” says a boatman, ‘*and I am 
going on board ofher witha cargo of lemons.” 
I threw myself into the werry, and entered 
the ship; the mariners were occupied with 
their work, and nobody questioned me why 
Iwas amongst them. The tide wafted us 
into the ocean andthe nigi. became tem- 
pestuous, the vessel laboured in the sea and 
morning brought no respite to our toil. 
‘Whither are you bound ?’ said I to the mas- 
ter,—‘* To hell,” said he, ‘‘for nothing but 
the deyil ever drove at such a rate!” The 
fellow’s voice was thunder; the sailors sung 


in the storm, and the master’s oaths were’ 
louder than ever.—‘ If the winds were of 


this man’s making,’ thought I, ‘he would 
not be content with them.’ A favourable 


breeze sprung up asif it had come at his 
calling, —* [ thought it was coming,’ says he, 
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‘put her before the wind, it blows fair for 
our port.’ ‘*But where is your port ??— 
again I asked him. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘ican now 
answer your question as I should do; with 
God’s leave I am bound to Bordeaux; every 
thing at sea goes as it pleases God.’ My 
heart sunk at the name of my native city. 
‘I was freighted,’ added he, ‘ from London 
with a cargo of goods -of all sorts for the 
poor sufferers by the earthquake; I shall 
load back with wine for my owners, and so 
hold out a charitable. voyage with some little 
prefit, if it please God to bless our endea- 
vours,” ‘Heyday!’ thought I,—‘ how fair 
weather changes this fellow’s note !’— 
‘ Louis,’ said he toa handsome youth, who 
stood at his elbow, ‘ we will now seek out 
this Monsieur Chaubert at Bordeaux, and 
get payment of his bills on your account.’ 
‘*Show me your bills,” said I, “for I am 
Chaubert,” he produced them, and I saw my 
own name forged to bills in favour of the 
villain who had so treacherously dealt with 
the woman who was to have been my wife. 
‘Where is the wretch, said I, *‘ who drew 
these forgeries ?” The youth burst into tears. 
‘*He ismy father,” he replied, and turned 
away.—‘ Sir,’ said the master, ‘I am not 
surprised to find this fellow a villain to you, 
for I was once a trader in affluence, and have 
been ruined by his means, and reduced to 
what you see me; I can earn a maintenance, 
and am as happy in my present hard employ, 
nay happier, than when I was rich and idle; 
but to defraud his own son proves him an 
unnatural rascal, and if I had him here, £ 
would hang him to the mizen yard. When 
the English master declared he was happier 
in his present hard service than in his former 
prosperity, and that he forgave the villain 
who had ruined him, I started with astonish- 
ment, and stood out of his reach, expecting 
every moment when his phrensy would break 
out ; Liooked him steadily in the face, and 
to my surprise saw no symptoms of madness 
there ; there was no wandering in his eyes, 
and content of mind was impressed upon his 
features. £* Are you in your senses,” I de- 
manded, **and can you forgive the villain ?”? 
‘From my heart,’ answered he, ‘ else how 
should I expect to be forgiven?’ His 
words struck me dumb; my heart tugged 
at my bosom, the blood rushed to my face. 
He saw my situation and turned aside to give 
some orders to the sailors; after some mi- 
nutes he resumed the conversation, and ad- 
vancing towards me, in his rough familiar 
manner, said—‘It is my way, Mr. Chaubert, 
to forgive and forget, though to be sure 
the fellow deserves hanging for his treatment 
to this poor boy his son, who is as good a lad 
as ever lived, but as for father and mother, 
»’ “Who is his mother? what was her 
name?” [I eagerly demanded. Her name 
had no sooner passed his lips than I felt a 
shock through all my frame beyond that of 
electricity; I staggered as if with a sudden 

















stroke, and caught hold of the barricade; an 
involuntary shriek burst from me, and I cried 
out—* that woman—vh! that woman”’— 
“was a devil,’ said the master, ‘and if you 
knew but half the misery you have escaped, 
you would fall down upon your Knees and 
thank God for the blessing; 1 have heard 
your story, Mr. Chaubert, and when a man 
is in love, do you see, he does not like to 
have his mistress taken from him; but 
some things are better lost than found, and 
if this is all you have to complain of, take 
my word for it you complain of the luckiest 
hour in your whole life” He would have 
proceeded, but I turned from him without 
uttering a word, and shutting myself up in 
my cabin, surrendered myself to my medita- 
tions. My mind was now in such a tumult, 
that I cannot recall my thoughts, much 
Jess put them into any order for relation : 
the ship however kept her course, and had 
now entered the mouth ofthe Garonne; I 
landed on the quay of Bordeaux; the master 
accompanied me, and young Lewis kept 
charge of the ship; the first object that met 
my view was a gibbet erected before the 
door of a merchant’s counting-house ; the 
convict was kneeling ona scaffold, whilst a 
friar was receiving his last confession; his 
face was turned towards us ; the Englishman 
glanced his eye upon him, and _ instantly 
cried out,—* Look, look, Mr. Chaubert, the 
very man, asI am alive; itis the father of 
young Lewis.’ ‘The wretch had discovered 
us in the same moment, and called aloud— 
‘Oh! Chaubert, Chaubert ! let me speak to 
you before 1 die!’ Thi® yell was horror 
to my soul; I lost the power of motion, and 
the crowd pushing towards the scaffold, 
thrust me forward to the very edge of it, the 
friar ordered silence, and demanded of the 
wretch why he had called out so eargerly, and 
what be had farther to confess.—‘ Father,’ 
replied the convict, ‘this is the very man, 
the very Chaubert of whom I was speaking ; 
he was the best of friends to me, and I re- 
paid his kindness with the blackest treache- 
ry; I seduced the woman of his affection 
from him; I married her, and because we 
creaded his resentment, we conspired in an 
attempt upon his life by poison.” He now 
turned to me and proceeded as follows : 
“You may remember, Chaubert, as we were 
supping together on the very evening of 
Louisa’s elopement, she handed to you a 
glass of wine to drink to your approaching 
nuptials ; as you were lifting it to your lips, 
your favorite Spaniel leaped upon your arm, 
and dashed it on the floor ; in a sudden trans- 
port of passion, which you were ever addict- 
ed to, you struck the creature with violence, 
and laid it dead at your feet. It was the 
saving moment of your life—the wine was 
poisoned, inevitable death was in the draught, 
and the animal you kiiled was God’s instru- 
ment for preserving you; reflect upon the 
event, subdue your passions, and practice 
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| resignation: father I have no more to con- 


fess ; I die repentant, let the executioner do 
his office.’ 

I do not mean to expose my ideas to inge- 
nious ridicule by maintaining that every 
thing happens to every man for the best, but 
1 will contend, that he who makes the best 
of it, fulfils the part of a wise and good man ; 
another thing may be safely advanced, name- 
ly, that man is not competent to decide upon 
the good or evil of many events which be- 
falhim in this life, and we have authority to 
say, “woe be to him that calls good evil, and 
evil good !” I could wish that the story of 
Chaubert, as I have given it, might make 
that impression upon any one of my readers. 
as it did upon me, when I received it; and 
I could also wish, that I felt myself worthy 
to add toit the experience of many occur- 
rences in my own life, to which time and 
patience have givenacolour very different 
from those they wore at their first appear- 
ance. 

When men sink into despondency, or 
break out into rage upon adversities and 
misfortunes, it is no proof that ‘Providence 
lays a heavier burden upon them than they 
can bear, because it is not clear that they 
have exerted ail the possible resources of the 
soul. 

The passions may be humoured, till they 
become our mistress, as a horse may be pam- 
pered till he gets the better of his rider; but 
early discipline will prevent mutiny and keep 
the helm in the hands of reason. 

If we put our children under restraint and 
correction, why should we, who are but 
children of a larger growth, be refractory 
and complain, when the father of all things 
lays the wholesome correction of adversity on 
our heads. 

ana 


From @ the Circle of Humour.” 


MIYN HEER VAN VLUYTEN, 


On, Tat Optimist. 


The hero of the present narrative was no 
hero at all; on the contrary, he was as quict 
and peaceable a man as ever lived.—He un- 
derwent, nevertheless, the most singular ad- 
ventures, and he overcame them all, with the 
help of a stoical indifference, and a favourite 
motto of his own—“ Who knows but it may be 
good for something.” This served his purpose 
on all occasions, however various; and, as 
the sequel will show, it acivally bore him out 
to the last, although it did not always appear 
well suited to the circumstances. 

He was a wealthy merchant at Amstetdam, 
and he had been early married; but perhaps 
no two persons were ever more dissimilar 
than he and his wife. She was of French ex- 
traction, and had been educated at Valenci- 
ennes; her temper had retained all its pzi- 
mitive vivacity and her manners were higihhy 
accomplished ; whilst he surpassed most of 
his couctrymen in phlegm and carelessness. 
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Fortunately, neither of them was inclined 
to melancholy. He was of middling stature, 
corpulent, and broad-faced ;. she was tall and | 
slender, but well proportioned; and she had , 
good features, with a fresh complexion. Her 
society was sought for, and to be ranked 
amongst her friends was a passport into every 
circle. Her house was considered as one of 
the best regulated ; and it would have become , 
the seat of taste and elegance, if she had | 
been able to rouse her husband into any thing | 
beyond passive compliance with her wishes. | 
He good man, was for ever in his morning , 
gown, except on Sundays, when he had to go | 
on change.—It had even been hard work to | 
persuade him into the wearing of a small wig, 
during the day, because he felt so much j 
more comfortable with a cap cn his head. 
Whenever he had to appear in public, she 
dressed him out herself; and as he found 
this very convenient, he had not the least ob- 
jection. 

The whole family was entirely under her | 
rule ; and he was so far from being jealous of } 
his authority, that he rather looked upon her 
directions, as a relief to his own cares, and 
never made any attempt to interrupt the 
march of her government. On the other hand, 
he also expected to remain in the undisturb- 
ed enjoyment of his own comforts. ‘The to-, 
bacco-pipe was his constant companion ; he | 
took it with him to the office, and back again 
to his arm chair, which was to him the cen- 
tral point of earthly happiness. Here he was not | 
obliged to make any exertion : bis tea and his 
pipe were handed to him as often as he wish- | 
ed; and even the newspapers he had not to 
read himself, because his wife liked to read 
them aloud,and to make comments, which | 
saved him the trouble of speaking. In this 
manner, most of their evenings were spent; 
the lady had the talk to herself’; and he sel- 
dom furnished any thing to the conversation, 
except his usual sentence, and even that only 
during the intervals of fresh pipes. 

If a friend happened to cali, and Mevrouw, 
complained of Mynheer’s inactivity, the visit- | 
or’s jokes were only answered with a who 
knows . Fheir union was not blessed 
with offspring ; and Mevrouw did not bear her 
disappointment in that respect with quite as 
much resignation as Myn Heer, who consoled 
himself, as usual, by thinking and saying, who 
knows—. 

In order to enliven a little the tediousness 
and solitude of their dwelling, they had 
adopted a niece, in whose education the lady 
took great pleasure. She had succeeded to 
the full extent of her wishes during the first 
stages of her undertaking, and her profegee re- 
paid her cares with the most happy disposi- 
tions. She began already to be a most pleas- 
ing and sprightly companion, and seemed to 
require only the polish of the great world. 
This the aunt resolved to give her by degrees ; 
—and the house was, therefore, a littie re- 
formed.—Parties were occasionally arranged, 











| of her niece. 


and visitors were admitted. Among the latter 
was a young gentleman just returned from 
his travels, who ingratiated himself with the 
aunt by his knowledge of French and music ; 
and with the neice, through his refined man- 
ners, and other good qualities. 

The young pecple became intimate ; and 
the aunt suffered it with so much the greater 
indulgence, as she knew by experience that 
the desire of pleasing will forward a young 
person more than any theoretical instruction, 
and as she actually perceived the rapid pro- 
gress which her niece was making in her stu- 
dies and accomplishments, but she had not 
the least desire that the connexion should, as 
yet, lead to any thing further, and deprive 
her so soon of what she had been working 
for ; because she looked with pride and plea- 
sure upon the object of her well bestowed 
endeavours. The lovers, however, were of 
a different opinion, and made some attempts 
to move their patroness into a speedy com- 
pliance with their wishes. They were not 
successful; and being loth to delay their 
happiness for years of an undetermined num- 
ber, they preferred love in a cotiage to the for- 
tune which awaited them at a more distant 
period, ang they set off for the country. 

Myn Heer had felt considerable uneasiness 
during all these doings, lest his own domestic 
quiet might be encroached upon; but he 


: kept up his courage by an occasional appeal 


to his motto, and he found it as true as ever. 


, The young people had so much todo with 
, themselves, and Mevrouw was so busy watch- 


ing them, that he was but seldom thought of 
at all. His wants were supplied by an old 
servant, and he escaped thereby all the up- 
braidings with which they had been adminis- 
tered to in former times. Even curtain-lec- 
tures became more rare, because the husband 
retired earlier to rest than his wife thought it 
prudent to leave the company ; and he took 
especial care not to awake in the morning be- 
fore she had left him again. Consequently, 
his personal situation had been rather improv- 
ed ; and he cared no more for what was going 
on in his family, than if the transactions were 
taking place in Spain, or Russia. Yet, alas! 
our earthly pleasures are but of short dura- 
tion; these halcyon days were soon to finish. 

The vexation of Vrouw Van Viuyten was 
indescribable when she discovered the flight 
Disappointed in her expecta- 
tions, anc enraged at the cunning with which 
the young lady had concealed her intentions, 
sie Knew no bounds; and she determined to 
punish this ingratitude to the utmost of her 
power. Her husband was just returning from 
his counting-house when she made the fatal 
ciscovery. She did not give him time to come 
up stuirs, but related the whole event whilst 
he was ascending. This operation was certain- 
ly not avery short one with him; and a volu- 
bility like hers was fully adequate to the task. 
But her paroxysm was such, that she insisted 
onan immediate and satisfactory reply, as te 
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, Selfa little, and he attempted to follow; but 


what he would do to avenge the offended 
honour of the family. He seemed, for a mo- 
ment, perplexed with the suddenness of so 
unusual and peremptory a request; but as 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered for the 
effort of opening his mouth, he did not 
fail to say, with every possible equanimity, 
who knows but what it may be good for some- 
thing. 

I. was not the first time that he made an 
impreper application of his latitudinarian 
principle: but never before had it so badly 
agreed with his own welfare; for no sooner had 
he spoken, than he was hurried headlong down 
stairs, and he arrived at the bottom with a 
broken arm. ‘This was rather more than the 
lady had intended, she had never lain hands 
on him before; and, even at that time, she 
had only been overcome by a momentary fit 
of passion, of which she bitterly repented. 
She called immediately the whole family to- 
gether, and busied herself in the most anxious 
manner about her wounded husband, who did 
not even complain. The mildness of his cha- 
racter had never been so advantageously con- 
spicuous before ; and whilst it filled his wife 
with redoubled grief, it also turned to his own 
advantage in another respect ; since his pa- 
tience and tranquility contributed not a little 
to his speedy and happy recovery. 

In the mean tire great changes had been 
going on in the commercial world ; and Mr, 
Vv. V. who was deeply interested in the Fast 
India trade, found himself imperiously urged 
to a voyage beyond the seas. He was very 
far from relishing the thing, but his aifeirs 
were of too important a nature to be intrust- 
ed to a stranger; and although he himself 
would have delayed until too late, his wife 
knew how to prevail on him, by saying, in 
her turn, who knows . He resolved at last 
to set off, accompanied by one of his c'+1ks, 

Mrs. V. V. was really of opinion that the 
journey would have a good influence on her 
husband’s temper, and as her wrath against 
her niece had already, in a great measure, 
subsided, she also thought that Myn Heer’s 
absence might furnish her with a plausible 
pretext to take the fugitive into favour again, 
as soon as the latter should have sufficiently 
suffered from the consequences of her im- 
prudence. The necessary preparations for the 
departure were speedily made, and the par- 
ties set off. 

The greater part of their voyage was fa- 
vourable ; but, a few days before the intend- 
ed debarkation of passengers, a storm arose 
and drove the vessel to the north coast of 
Bormeo. Iho knows . a he. Ye Ve 
but his travelling companions would not fall 
in with his sentiments. The condition of 
the vessel demanded repairs ;—and, as the 
land seemed to offer the needful, part of the 
crew went onshore. Myn Heer, who had 
been long enough on the water, would not 
lose so good an opportunity to refresh him- 
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having soon got tired, he sat himself down, 
and began to smoke very comfortably : when 
a party of natives suddenly pounced upon 
him and carried him off, before his compa- 
nions could return to his assistance. 

A British vessel, which hove in sight, was 
hailed ; and the Dutch were informed of the 
inutility and the danger ef attempting any 
thing for the rescue of their lost passenger ; 
they yielded reluctantly to circumstances, 
and set sail again as soon as they could. Mr. 
V. V.’s clerk accomplished the intended voy~ 
age ; and, having settled the affairs as well as 
he could, he returned to Amsterdam with the 
melancholy news. 

It might perhaps be thought that Me- 
vrouw was not over much distressed at the 
hearing of it; but this conclusion would 
wrong her feelings. Her husband’s fate af- 
flicted her deeply; and indeed, so much the 
more, as she had, in some measure, forced 
the business upon him; she reproached her- 
self bitterly, and would not be consoled. 
Time, however, wore off the keenness of her 
distress: her niece had been pardoned, and 
she lived again with her; the young man 
proved to be steady, and, besides being a 
good husband, he showed himself to be also 
an experienced merchant. He was taken into 
partnership by the aunt who meant to leave 
her property to the young couple, as original- 
ly intended. 

Myn Heer had become entirely forgotten ; 
but was still alive. The savages had been 
for some time on indifferent terms with their 
gods, and they were extremely anxious to 
come again toa friendly understanding by 
means cf an acceptible sacrifice. The seizure 
of a white man, and particularly of one in so 
good acondition as Myn Heer, was justly 
deemed by them an extraordinary piece of 
good fertune ; and they exhibited their joy 
by tie most extravagant demonstrations of 
enthusiasm ; but the poor man himself con- 
cluded, quite as justly, that all this could for- 
bode him no good. He tried to utter his 
motto, but he could not get it over his lips, 
and, for the first time in his life, he found 
that it would not do on all occasions ; yet he 
was mistaken. The rejoicings of the savages 
lasted all night, and their dances around him 
were merely suspended in order to convince 
themselves individually, of the victim’s fitness 


| by pincl.tig his well-fed body in regular suc- 


cession. Towards morning, the more im. 
mediate arrangements for the sacrifice were 
proceeded in: a fire was kindled, and the 
captive was led up toit: when the flame, 
which fell fortunately on his broken and la- 
cerated arm, made appear larger the scar 
which had remained. ‘The sacrifice was im- 
mediately suspended, and he was released, 
because victims must be immaculate, and pre- 
senting the deity with any thmg imperfect, 
would increase heavenly vengeance mistead 
of appeasing it. 

Myn Heer’s life was, therefore, safe; but 
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be had still to regret the loss of his liberty. 
In the meantime it was highly advantageous 
to his interest that he was absolutely fit for 
nothing, and that he was found quite inca- 
pable to do any thing of work. Nobody 
would have him for his keep: he was sold 
from tribe to tribe, and every time under 
prime cost. In this manner he had reached 
Borneo, where he met, accidentally with a 
dealer who had correspondence in Batavia. 
He made himself known to this man, as one 
who could afford to pay for his ransom, or 
any service that might be rendered to him. 
Upon this statement means were found to 
get him toa regular Dutch settlement, where 
he found agents who knew his firm, and who 
Jent him every assistance in their power. 
He stopped with them until he had sufficient- 
ly recovered from his fatigue, and, after 
having recognised and refitted his person in 
the European fashion, he began to think of 
home. 

Full five years had elapsed since his set- 
ting out from his native town; and his wife 
was perhaps the only person who still re- 
membered him now and then, and bestowed 
a tear on his cruel catastrophe. She was 
sitting one Sunday evening by herself reflect. 
ing on the afternoon’s sermon, which had 
awakened her half slumbering conscience, 
when suddenly a man stept into the room 
who had ali the appearance of her so much 
lamented late husband: he was, indeed, 
much thinner, but still quite substantial 
enough for a ghost. How could she «do 
less than scream out and sink down in a 
swoon ? 

Her exclamation had attracted a servant- 
raaid, who had no sooner seen her mistress on 
the floor, and a strange man standing over 
her, than she shut the door again, quite as 
quickly as she had opened it, and ran to give 
the alarm. ‘The clerks, warehousemen, and 
other people, hastened up to seize the sup- 
posed murderer; but it is easier to conceive 
than to describe their astonishment when 
some of them recognised their master, whom 
they had been taught to believe roasted and 
consumed many years ago. During this scene 
of recognition, Mevrouw began to recover, 
and to open her eyes. She could hardly 
trust her senses, when they were about to 
convince her that her husband was still living ; 
but her joy..was sincere when she» became 
actually persuaded of the reality, and it ope- 
rated so effectually on her animal spirits that 
she felt completely restored. She did not 
spare her embraces, and still less her ques- 
tions; both were lavished in rapid succession; 
a. led the returned man triumphantly 
te his weil known old arm-chair, in which he 
sat down as quietly as if nothing had happen- 
ed. 

Travelling had, nevertheless, improved 
him aglittle with regard to conversation; not 
that h€ was more prodigal with his words, 
but because his very laconicism had a certain 





something which made it extremely interest- 


ing. After the first ecstasy had a little gone 
by, the lady said, ‘* But only tell me, my dear, 
how you have managed to get out of the 
hands of those beastly fellows?” ‘ Well, 
now,” replied he, with as cunning a look as 
his innocent phiz would allow, ‘*‘ you were 
always finding fault when I said sometimes, 
who knows; but if our neice had not run 
away 2? © Well, Ideclare, what can that 
have to do with your delivery?” ‘* A great 
deal, my dear; because without the said 
event you would not have made me tumble 
down stairs.” ‘*Oh, dear! how can you 
plague one so? I am sure I should have for- 
gotten you much sooner, ifit had not been for 
that; I have been sorry enough for it.” 
** Nay, don’t my darling ; don’t be sorry, for 
that’s the best part of my story.”” ‘* The best 
part?” ** To be sure, my little treasure; be- 
cause if it had not been for that accident I 
should never have broken my arm.” 

‘*Lord how you make me smart for my 
folly: IT could not have believed you to be 
so vindictive.” ‘* Not a bit so, my jewel: I 
tell you that it bas saved my life?” ** Aye?” 
“Even so; because the fall caused the wound, 
and the wound caused the scar, and the scar 
prevented the monsters from cutting me up, 
reasting, and eating me.” ‘The dialogue 
proceeded not quite so expeditiously as it is 
here related, and it required considerable 
management and patience to bring it so far, 
but the truth did come out by degrees, and 
every body was glad and thankful that things 
had not been worse. 

On the next morning, Myn Heer rather 
started when he found two children playing 
in the breakfast-room. He asked for an ex- 
planation, and did but half like it when 
Mevrouw said, that, having believed him dead 
and there being no children of their own she 
had felt the want of a little companion, and 
she hoped that he would not take it amiss. 
He shook his head, and for some time he 
did not know what to answer; when finding 
at last the thing could not now be undone, 
he resigned himself to his fate, and merely 
asked what had become of the father? ‘He 
lives in the house, my dear; and you'll find 
him a very nice young man I daresay.” “ No, 
no, that won’t do; V’ll not mind the children, 
peor things, they can’t help it? but keeping 
the father in my own family, what would the 
world say ?” “Oh! but without him our niece 
is also not likely to stop; and then the house 
will again be like a cloister.”—* Our niece, 
and what then is he to her?” “ Her husband, 
to be sure ; after what had happened, it would 
have been mere folly to throw further obsta- 
cles in their way : and they live very happily 
together.” ‘* Do they, indeed, and are these 
the children of our niece? Well, that is quite 
another affair; in that case they may all stop 
and welcome.” ‘** But what was it then that 
you meant my dear?” “Oh! never mind 
now ; 1 am happy, and every body in my house 
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shall be so ; who knows but it may be god for 
something.” 

Mr. and Vrouw Y. V. lived yet many 
years in comfort. He had not been long at 
home before all his old dresses fitted him 
again as closely as ever; and his lady gave 
him much less disturbance than she had done 
in former times ; her temper became ai little 
more peacetul by age, and by the remem- 
brance of what had happened. 

a 


THiS ELOPEMENT. 


Emily P. was the only daughter of a re- 
spectable and influential merchant, who at the 
time to which our remarks relate, age had 
numbered with nearly three score years; the 
hoary locks weve visible about his head, and 
the marks of time wrinkled on his brow ; the 
daughter was just blooming from childhood, 
and appeared upon the stage of life asa young 
and tender plant, springing up, and eneircling 
around all that remained of the once sturdy and 
manly oak ; whilst the faculties of the old man 
which had been wont to brighten up his coun- 
tenance, were now receding to second child- 
hood, those of the daughter emerging from 
the first, animated and enlivening, were the 
comfort and solace of his declining years, and 
the prop of his now almost tottering and 
enfeebled frame.—Nature had been pro- 
fuse in her favors to Emily, added to which 
was a mind cultivated and refined; all the ac- 
complishments of the cay had been bestowed 
on her education; her amiable disposition and 
manners attracted around her innumerable 
friends, for she was beloved by all who knew 
her—such was Emily P. when about to enter 
her seventeenth year. Henry PV. had just 
returned from a long tour, taken for the be- 
nefit of his health andimprovement; the pale 
face and feeble frame of the boy, now wore 
the robust masculine appearance of the man. 
The enlargement of mind, the graceful 
manner, the animated countenance of Henry 
did not escape the notice of Emily; whilst the 
fascinating and interesting appearance of her 
whom he had left at school, and who now 
gtaced the circles of the drawing rooms, en- 
raptured his thoughts, and impressed upon his 
feelings all the ardour of youthful love. The ac- 
quaintance which existed between Henry and 
Emily, did not long conceal their mutual feel- 
ings and the interestthat inflamed each bosom, 
but disclosed an attachment which strengthen- 
edat every interview.—Henry having gained 
the affections and confidence of the daugh-. 
ter, strived also to secure the favour of the 
father ; in this he was not so successful; he 
solicited his consent to the engagement of 
his daughter, but to all his entreaties he re- 
ceived a positive denial. He waited long 
and used every exertion to alter the stern in- 
flexible decision of the father, to no purpose ; 
i cannot pourtray his feelings on the occasion, 
I will however relate to you in his own 
words, the following :— 
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** All was quiet, thelights were no longerto 
be seen through the windows ; the inhabitants 
had retired to rest, and the clock had told the 
hour of midnight ; nought was heard but the 
howling of the dogs or the distant voice of 
the watch; the moon gradually rising from 
the horizon, its gentle beams opened to view 
the surrounding scene, and seemed but to im- 
press more visibly, the stillness of the hour. 
I approached the steps of the dwelling, gave 
a gentle tap, the well known signal to sum- 
mans forth the object that caused a visit at so 
unusual an hour. As if in waiting the door 
gently epened, and the sylph-like form of 
Emily presented itself; the light of the moon 
exhibited a countenance distressed; much agi- 
tated, she stretched forth her hand, and with 
smothered accents feebly exclaimed, Henry, 
I had hoped you could not come, we must not 
go; my father! what will be the feelings of my 
father? 


Touched with the apparent distress and 
anxiety of her whose only look could com- 
mand my heart, and reflecting upon the bold 
and daring step we were about to take, had 
well nigh caused me to forbear; yetI knew 
no time was to be lost, and that it was the only 
method, and probably, the only opportunity 
to effect the mutual desire of hearts long 
unitetl by the closest bonds of affection—and 
here, said he, before I proceed, 1 will anti- 
cipate your reflections; you would have been 
ready to say, Forbear—rash, inconsiderate 
youth ! commit not an act to destroy the peace 
of a father, and embitter your own happiness. 
—Call not that rash which was matured by the 
utmost deliberation. Did I not, by every 
method, endeavour to remove the necessity 
of an act so repugnant to my feelings, and to 
secure the consent of the father? Aye, 1 had 
used every argument, and placed before him 
every objection that I supposed he might 
make ; plead all the fond desires and wishes of 
his daughter, andthose of my own ; Jaskednot 
his money, but his daughter—told aim how 
much it would add to our mutual happiness toe 
gain his favor; I placed before him circum- 
stances that might have excited him when 
young, but to all my entreaties I- received ho 
friendly reply, or reasonable objection, but 
that he had intended her for another, one 
whom she could never love. 


My heart was stung to madness at the cruelty 
of this unfeeling parent; it-was then that I 
proposed to Emily that which was our only 
refuge and hope, although revolting ta my 
own feelings and a source of grief to hers; 
yet.to be seperated would involve us both i 
misery. Her reply, when she gaveier c 
sent to this cruel plan of uniting our de 
nies, touched more deeply my feelings, and 
strengthened, if possible, my attachment and 
resolutions. But to proceed; like the midnight 
thief I gently closed the docr, and hurried 
the object of my affections from the steps to 
the carriage, then in waiting some little dis¢ 
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tance from the house, and Emily left forever 
the parental roof. 

As the carriage moved from the town, my 
heart almost sickened to witness the distress 
of one whom I tenderly loved. As if the 
spark of life had flown, she reclined upon my 
arm motionless; all the faculties of nature 
seemed suspended; | attempted to consoleher, 
but found 1 could not give utterance to my 
feelings; a8 if aroused from her lethargy, she 
seized me by the arm, then faintly remarked, 
Oh Henry, f have left all—yes, all for you; 
but I know you love tie, and Heaven will pro- 
tect us. What a scene! what feelings for 
lovers to possess when about to appear at the 
altar of Hymen, ata time,;and upon an occasion 
which should have causéd our hearts to throb 
with delight. Instead of being surrounded by 
the congratulations of friends, we were alone, 
at midnight, the tears of the bride and the 
fears of the groom were felt instead d&the re- 
joicing of friends and the merriment of the feast. 

As the darkness began to dissipate and the 
dawn of day approach, we found ourselves 
near the village of H. We alighted and request- 
ed breakfast, but our minds were too much 
excited to partake of it.—After having rested 
an hous, Emily seemed more composed, and 
we started for ‘the house of the Village Priest, 
to enter into the most solemn engagement 
that can be ratified on earth, and under cir- 
cumstances little calculated to enliven its in- 
terest. As I had arraigned matters before 
with the clergyman, we were in a short time 
pronounced man and wife.—We returned im- 
mediately to the city to apartments I had pre- 
al I Gespatched a note to the father of 

iimily, stating our marriage, anf asking his 
forgiveness i in the most affectionate manner ; 
in reply to which, in abusive terms, he forbid 
us forever his house. Although not greatly 
disappointed at thisrebuff, we had hoped that 
his severity would abate, knowing we were 
married. My beloved Emily threw her arms 
around my neck, she hoped Heaven would 
forgive the crnelty of her father. Years rolled 
on, and we had ne cause to regret our elope- 
ment. 

{t was on.a cold winter’s night, while we 
were sitting at the fire, listening to the howl- 
ing of the wind, and the prattling of our lit- 
tle boy, when a loud knock was heard ; 2 ser- 
vant requested we would go immediately to 
the house of my father-in-law, as he was dy- 
ing. We hastened to the bedside and beheld 
the man, the parent, who whilst living had 
withtneld the friendly attentions and feelings 
due to a son, and forbad the presence of a 
und and afi ectionate daughter, who would 
e considered it a duty, mutmally to add 
his comfort, and ease the mifirmities of 
age; now that death was about to seize his 
frame, in the most touching manner, he ask- 
ed tergiveness and desired to bestow his last 
blessing on our heads—sensibly affected 
whilst we beheld the last struggies of expir- 
ne Mature, we too uttered our petition to 
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Heaven, that we may be forgiven our errors 
towards him, VIRGINIUS, 


So 


CELIBACY. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, to his friend in Washington 

*T really do want to get married, and have been 
looking round my extensive circle of acquaintance 
for a partner without success—instead of those 
beautiful domestic creatures our country formerly 
abounded with, whose home was their delight, who 
made their own, and their children’s clothes, whe 
attended to the domestic affairs of the house by as- 
sisting in all its concerns, I find a set of giggling, 
gossipping triflers, in whose minds balJs, plays, car- 
riages and novels are uppermost ; the kitchen they 
never enter, they hardly know a head of cabbage 
from a head of lettuce, or a leg of mutton from a 
shoulder, though they are great connoisseurs in Ice 
creams, and as to mending a pair of breeches for 
a brother or husband, they would cry fie upon you! 
or faint were you to propose such an indelicate 
thing to them; while these same fashionables will 
set a whole evening without a blush to hear one of 
Shakspeare’s obscene plays—music, dear delightful 
music, only studied to shew a fine arm and band or 
a highly amended piano, not a string of which is 
ever toned to please a father or husband who are 
considered heavy old fashioned pieces of furniture, 
mere lumber about the house—always in the way. 

‘Jt isa fact, my friend, worth recording, that in 
all the public institations formed in France, by Na- 
poleon for the education of the daughters of those 
who served or fell in the service of their country, 
the duty of the house formed a principal part of 
their tuition —They were taught with care, writ- 
ing, atithmetic, and keeping house or expense 
books; mantua-makers, women-iailors, and milli- 
ners, were employed in tedching them how to cut 
out and make up every species of garment, and 
they took turns in groupes of half a dozen from 
each class to assist experienced cooks in the kitchen 
of the establishments, where they were taught the 
art of cooking, the price and qualities of provisions, 
and to make pasty jellies, &c. In short every 
branch of household industry was attended to, while 
reading the best authors, music, drawing, embroi- 
dery and dancing occupied a portion of their time. 
In parts of Germany, I found this system of edu- 
cation for women had been pursued for meny years. 
In Switzerland itis the same on a smaller scale. 
How many women do we see in the commercial 
society of F rance, Germany and Switzerland, tak- 
ing charge occasionally of their husband’s affairs, 
attending to his books, carrying on his correspond- 
ence, and, i in case of his death, continuing the busi- 
ness of his house with success. 

‘ With us these things are too much negleeted, 
to dress and parade the streets in kid or white sa- 
tin shoes, arrayed in all the colors of the rain baw, 
to dash, married or single, in splendid equipage in 
English style—‘ that’s your sort,’ talk loud in com- 
pany, ogle ‘a dandy, shun the old and experienced, 
and harrass servants for all their petty wants, and 
their husbands and fathers, for what they cannot 
afford to give them; money to support them in 
their extravagance, appears to be the sole occupa- 
tion of the females in what is called the fashionable 
circles in our beloved country. My heart sickens 
0 Belen snne such things. Away with these 





nondeseripts! may they all die old maids, and 
‘ waste their sourness (for sweetness they have not) 
on the desert air’—men of discernment will seek 
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the modest, discreet, retiring female, who will 
prove a * crown of glory to her husband.’ 
‘ Sweet as the rose 
When the dew-drop wets its leaves, 
Unstained and pure 
As is the lily of the mountain’s snow.’ 

When I find such a one I will change my for- 
jorn condition; and, if you undertake to choose 
her for me, I promise you as far as relates to me, 
she shallgpass her time, 
¢‘ Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea, 

When not a breath of wind blows o’er its surface.’ 
—p-— 
PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES. 

As soon as we crossed the pass, which is 
only seventy yards long, the capitaz told me, 
that it was a very bad place for baggage 
mules; that four hundred had been lost 
there, and that we should also very probably 
lose one. He said that he would get down 
to the water at a place about a hundred yards 
off, and wait there with his /aso to catch what 
might fall into the torrent, and he requested 
me to lead on his mule. However, I was re- 
solved to see the tumble if there was to be 
one, so the capitaz took away my mule and 
his own, and while I stood on a projecting 
rock atthe end ofthe pass, he scrambled 
down on foot, tillhe at last got to the level of 
the water. 

The drove of mules now came in sight, one 
following another; afew were carrying no 
burdens, but the rest were either mounted 
ot heavily laden, and as they wound along 
the crooked path, the difference of colour 
in the animals, the different colours and 
shapes of the baggage they were carrying, 
with the picturesque dress of the peons, who 
were vociferating the wild song by which 
they drive on the mules, and the dangerous 
path they had to cross, formed altogether a 
very interesting scene. 

As soon as the leading mule came to the 
commencement of the pass, he stopped, evi- 
dently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
all the rest stopped also. 

He was the finest mule we had, and on 
that account had twice as much to carry as 
any of the others; his load had never been 
relieved, and it consisted. of four portman- 
teaus, two of which belonged to me, and 
which, contained not only a very heavy bag 
of dollars, but also papers which were of such 
consequence, that I could hardly have con- 
tinued my journey without them. The peons 
now redoubled their cries, and leaning over 
the sides of their mules, and picking up 
stones, they threw them at the leading mule, 
who now commenced his journey over the 
path. With his nose down to the ground, 
literally smelling his way, he walked gently 
on, after changing the position of his feet, if 
he found the ground would not bear, until 
he came to the bad part of the pass, where 
he again stopped, and then I certainly began 
to look with great anxiety at my portman. 
teaus; but the peons again threw stones at 
him, and he continued his path, and reached 
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me in safety; several others followed. At 
last a young mule, carrying a portmanteau 
with two large sacks of provisions, and many 
other things, in passing the bad point, struck 
his load against the rock, which knocked 
his two hind legs over the precipice, and the 
loose stones immediately began to roll from 
under them; however, his fore legs were 
still upon the narrow path; he had no room 
to put his head there, but he placed his nose 
on the path on his left, and appeared to hold 
on by his mouth. His perilous fate was soon 
decided by a luose mule which came, and in 
walking along after him, knocked his com- 
rade’s nose off the path, destroyed the bal- 
ance, and head over heels the poor creature 
instantly commenced a fall, which was really 
quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly lash- 
ed to him, he rolled down the steep slope, until 
he came to the part which was perpendicular, 
and then seeming to bound off, and turning 
round in the air, fell into the deep torrent on 
his back, and upon his baggage, and instant- 
ly disappeared, I thought of course that he 
was killed, but he rose, looking wild and 
scared, and immediately endeavoured to 
stem the torrent which was foaming about 
him. Fora moment he seemed to succeed, 
but.the eddy suddenly caught the great load 
pon his back, and turned him completely 
over ; down went his head with all his bag- 
gage, and he was carried down the stream. 
As suddenly, however, up his head came 
again; but he was now weak, and went 
down the stream, turned round and round by 
the eddy, until passing the corner of the rock, 
i lest sight ofhim. I saw, however, thepeons 
with their lasos in their hands run down the 
side of the torrent for some little distance ; 
but they soon stopped, and after looking to- 
wards the poor mule for some seconds, their 
earnest attitude gradually relaxed, and when 
they walked towards me I concluded that 
all was over. I walked up to the peons, and 
was just going to speak to them, when I saw 
at a distance a solitary mule walking towards 
us. We instantly perceived that he was the 
Phaeton, whose fall we had just witnessed, 
and in a few moments he came up to us to 
join his comrades.—_Head’s Rough Notes. 


ed 


AFFECTION. 


The same sweet sensations that glow through 
the closer ties of society, which pant in the bosom 
of the husband and the father, pervade, likewise, 
the whole mass of being, and though weaker in 
preportion to the distance of propinquity, yet he 
cannot be called wretched, who receives or cott- 
municates the smaliest portion of their influence. 
From the impassioned feelings of the «nother, te 
him who stands joyless oa the verge of apathy, the 
tide of affection flows in a long and devious course. 
Clear, full, and vehement, it descends into. the vale 
of life, where after a short time, beeoming tran- 


quil and serene it separates into mahy branches; 
aud these again dividing, wander in a thousatid 





streams, dispensing as they move along, the sweets 
ef health and happiness. 
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tance from the house, and Emily left forever 
the parental roof. 

As the carriage moved from the town, my 
heart almost sickened to witness the distress 
of one whom I tenderly loved. As if the 
spark of life had flown, she reclined upon my 
arm motionless; all the faculties of nature 
seemed suspended; I attempted to console her, 
but found l could not give utterance to my 
feelings; as if aroused from her lethargy, she 
seized me by the arm, then faintly remarked, 
Oh Henry, f have left all—yes, all for you; 
but I Know you love tiie, and Heaven will pro- 
tect us. What a scene! what feelings for 
lovers to possess when about to appear at the 
altar of Hymen, ata timey and upon an occasion 
which should have causéd our hearts to throb 
with delight. Instead of being surrounded by 
the congratulations of frieads, we were alone, 
at midnight, the tears of the bride and the 
fears of the groom were felt instead dMthe re- 
joicing of friends and the merriment of the feast, 

As the darkness began to dissipate and the 
dawn of day approach, we found ourselves 
near the village of H. We alighted and request- 
ed breakfast, but our minds were too mucl: 
excited to partake of it.—After having rested 
an hour, Emily seemed more composed, and 
we started for the house of the Village Priest, 
to enter into the most solemn engagement 
that can be ratified on earth, and under cir- 
cumstances little calculated to enliven its in- 
terest. As I had arraigned matters before 
with the clergyman, we were in a short time 
pronounced man and wife.—We returned im- 
mediately to the city to apartments I had pre- 
pared. I despatched a note to the father of 
Emily, stating our marriage, arf asking his 
forgiveness in the most affectionate manner ; 
in reply to which, in abusive terms, he forbid 
us forever his house. Although not greatly 
disappointed at thisrebuff, we had hoped that 
his severity would abate, knowing we were 
married. My beloved Emily threw her arms 
around my neck, she hoped Heaven would 
forgive the crnelty of her father. Years rolled 
on, and we had no cause to regret our clope- 
ment. 

{It was on.a cold winter’s night, while we 
were sitting at the fire, listening to the how]- 
ing of the wind, and the prattling of our lit- 
tle boy, when a loud knock was heard ; a ser- 
vant requested we would go immediately to 
the house of my father-in-law, as he was dy- 
ing. We hastened to the bedside and beheld 
the man, the parent, who whilst living had 
withheld the friendly attentions and feelings 
due to ason, and forbad the presence of a 
Kind and affectionate daughter, who wenld 
é considered it a duty, mutually to add 
his comfort, and ease the imfirmities of 
age; now that death was about to seize his 
frame, in the most touching manner, he ask- 
ed forgiveness and desired to bestow his last 
blessing on our heads—sensibly affected 
whilst we beheld the last struggies of expir- 
ne Mature, we too uttered our petition to 
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Heaven, that we may be forgiven our errors 
towards him, VIRGINIUS. 
—a-—— 


CELIBACY. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, to his friend in Washington. 

*T really do want to get married, and have been 
looking round my extensive circle of acquaintance 
for a partner without success—instead of those 
beautiful domestic creatures our country formerly 
abounded with, whose home was their delight, who 
made their own, and their children’s clothes, who 
attended to the domestic affairs of the house by as- 
sisting in all its concerns, I find a set of giggling, 
gossipping triflers, in whose minds balJs, plays, car- 
riages and novels are uppermost ; the kitchen they 
never enter, they hardly know a head of cabbage 
from a head of lettuce, or a leg of mutton from a 
shoulder, though they are great connoisseurs in Ice 
creams, aud as to mending a pair of breeches for 
a brother or husband, they would cry fie upon you! 
or faint were you to propose such an indclicate 
thing to them; while these same fashionables will 
set a whole evening without a blush to hear one of 
Shakspeare’s obscene plays—music, dear delightful 
music, Only studied to shew a fine arm and hand or 
a highly amended piano, not a string of which is 
ever toned to please a father or husband who are 
considered heavy old fashioned pieces of furniture, 
mere lumber about the house—always in the way. 

‘It isa fact, my friend, worth recording, that in 
all the public institations formed in France, by Na- 
poleon for the education of the daughters of those 
who served or fell in the service of their country, 
the duty of the house formed a principal part of 
their. tuition —They were taught with care, writ- 
ing, atithmetic, and keeping house or expense 
books; mantua-makers, women-tailors, and milli- 
ners, were employed in tedching them how to cut 
out and make up every species of garment, and 
they took turns in groupes of half a dozen from 
each class to assist experienced cooks in the kitchen 
of the establishments, where they were taught the 
art of cooking, the price and qualities of provisions, 
and to make pasty jellies, &c. In short every 
branch of household industry was attended to, while 
reading the best authors, music, drawing, embroi- 
dery and dancing occupied a portion of their time. 
In parts of Germany, I found this system of edu- 
cation for women had been pursued for many years. 
In Switzerland itis the same on a smaller scale. 
How many women do we see in the commercial 
society of France, Germany and Switzerland, tak- 
ing charge occasionally of their husband’s affairs, 
uttending to his books, carrying on his correspond- 
ence, and, in case of his death, continuing the busi- 
ness of his house with success. 

‘ With us these things are too much neglected, 
to dress and parade the streets in kid or white sa- 
tin shoes, arrayed in all the colors of the rain bew, 
to dash, married or single, in splendid equipage in 
English style—‘ that’s your sort,’ talk loud in com- 
pany, ogle a dandy, shun the old and experienced, 
and harrass servants for all their petty wants, and 
their husbands and fathers, for what they cannot 
aflerd to give them; money to support them in 
their extravagance, appears to be the sole occupa- 
tion of the females in what is called the fashionable 
circles in our beloved country. My heart sickens 
on contemplating such things. Away with these 
nondeseripts! may they all die old maids, and 
‘ wacte their sourness (for sweetness they have not) 
on the desert air’—men of discernment will seek 
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the modest, discreet, retiring female, who will 
prove a ¢ crown of glory to her husband.’ 
¢ Sweet as the rose 
When the dew-drop wets its leaves, 
Unstained and pure 
As is the lily of the mountain’s snow.’ 

¢ When I find such a one I will change my for- 
jorn condition; and, if you undertake to choose 
her for me, I promise you as far as relates to me, 
she shallgpass her time, 
¢ Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea, 

When not a breath of wind blows o’er its surface.’ 
—p—— 
PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES. 

As soon as we crossed the pass, which is 
only seventy yards long, the capitaz told me, 
that it was a very bad place for baggage 
mules; that four hundred had been lost 
there, and that we should also very probably 
Jose one. He said that he would get down 
to the water at a place about a hundred yards 
off, and wait there with his /aso to catch what 
might fall into the torrent, and he requested 
me to lead on hismule. However, I was re- 
solved to see the tumble if there was to be 
one, so the capitaz took away my mule and 
his own, and while I stood on a projecting 
rock atthe end ofthe pass, he scrambled 
down on foot, tillhe at last got to the level of 
the water. 

The drove of mules now came in sight, one 
following another; afew were carrying no 
burdens, but the rest were either mounted 
or heavily laden, and as they wound along 
the crooked path, the difference of colour 
in the animals, the different colours and 
shapes of the baggage they were carrying, 
with the picturesque dress of the peons, who 
were vociferating the wild song by which 
they drive on the mules, and the dangerous 
path they had to cross, formed altogether a 
very interesting scene. 

As soon as the leading mule came to the 
commencement of the pass, he stopped, evi- 
dently unwilling to proceed, and of course 
all the rest stopped also. 

He was the finest mule we had, and on 
that accou it had twice as much to carry as 
any of the others; his load had never been 
relieved, and it consisted. of four portman- 
teaus, two of which belonged to me, and 
which, contained not only a very heavy bag 
of dollars, but also papers which were of such 
consequence, that I could hardly have con- 
tinued my journey without them. The peons 
now redoubled their cries, and leaning over 
the sides of their mules, and picking up 
stones, they threw them at the leading mule, 
who now commenced his journey over the 
path. With his nose down to the ground, 
literally smelling his way, he walked gently 
on, after changing the position of his feet, if 
he found the ground would not bear, until 
he came to the bad part of the pass, where 
he again stopped, and then I certainly began 
to look with great anxiety at my portman- 
teaus; but the peons again threw stones at 
him, and he continued his path, and reached 
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me in safety; several others followed. At 
last a young mule, carrying a portmanteau 
with two large sacks of provisions, and many 
other things, in passing the bad point, struck 
his load against the rock, which knocked 
his two hind legs over the precipice, and the 
loose stones immediately began to roll from 
under them; however, his fore legs were 
still upon the narrow path; he had no room 
to put his head there, but he placed his nose 
on the path on his left, and appeared to hold 
on by his mouth. His perilous fate was soon 
decided by a loose mule which came, and in 
walking along after him, knocked his com- 
rade’s nose off the path, destroyed the bal- 
ance, and head over heels the poor creature 
instantly commenced a fall, which was really 
quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly lash- 
ed to him, herolled down the steep slope, until 
he came to the part which was perpendicular, 
and then seeming to bound off, and turning 
round in the air, fell into the deep torrent on 
his back, and upon his baggage, and instant- 
ly disappeared. I thought of course that he 
was killed, but he rose, looking wild and 
scared, and immediately endeavoured to 
stem the torrent which was foaming about 
him. Fora moment he seemed to succeed, 
but.the eddy suddenly caught the great load 
Pen his back, and turned him completely 
over; down went his head with all his bag- 
gage, and he was carried down the stream. 
As suddenly, however, up his head came 
again; but he was now weak, and went 
down the stream, turned round and round by 
the eddy, until passing the corner of the rock, 
i lost sight of him. I saw, however, the peons 
with their lasos in their hands ran down the 
side of the torrent for some little distance ; 
but they soon stopped, and after looking to- 
wards the poor mule for some seconds, their 
earnest attitude gradually relaxed, and when 
they walked towards me I concluded that 
all was over. I walked up to the peons, and 
was just going to speak to them, when I saw 
at a distance a solitary mule walking towards 
us, We instantly perceived that he was the 
Phaeton, whose fall we had just witnessed, 
and in afew moments he came up to us to 
join his comrades.—Head’s Rough Notes. 
xuidieonsenttpemneninnie 
AFFECTION. 

The same sweet sensations that glow through 
the closer ties of society, which pant. in the bosom 
of the husband and the faiher, pervade, likewise, 
the whole mass of being, and though weaker in 
preportion to the distance of propinquity, yet he 
cannot be called wretched, who receives or com- 
munigates the smaliest portion of their influence. 
Brom the impassioned feelings of the amother, az 
him who stands joyless oa the verge of apathy, the 
tide of affection flows in a long and devious course. 
Clear, full, and vehement, it descends into. the vate 
of life, where after a short time, beeoming tran- 
quil amd serene it separates into maty branches; 
aud these again dividing, wander in a thousatid 





streams, dispensing as they move along, the sweets 
ef health and happiness. 
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| THE SECRET BANDIT. 


There lived, formerly in Denmark, a weal- 
thy noble who had an only child, a fair daugh- 
ter. The maiden lacked not suitors, both for 
her beauty, and amiable qualities, and for the 
lands she would one day inherit; but among 
them all she selected one who was distinguish- 
ed by his handsome person, and gallant bear- 
ing ; norless so for his apparent riches, al- 
though he was a stranger in those parts, and 
no one could tell where lay his possessions, 
or whence he came. In short, the day was 
fixed for their betrothment, upon which occa- 
sion a magnificent entertainment was to be 
given by the nobleman. It chanced, however, 
that on the preceding eve the maiden walked 
out unaccompanied by an attendant; and ere 
she was aware of the distance she had wander- 
ed, had lost herself in the intricacies of a deep 
wood. At length meeting with what seemed 
tobe a path, she pursued the track, but found 
that it conducted to a dismal cavern, that ex- 
tended for some way beneath the ground.— 
Struck with wonder at its romantic appear- 
ance, she determined to explore it ; and ad- 
vancing onward, soon discovered a spacious 
vault, that had every appearance of being in- 
habited, and that too, not by a hermit or reli- 
gious recluse, but by one who had a taste for 
wealth or luxury. She next proceeded into 
an inner chamber, where she saw a shining 
heap of gold and silver, which, on examina- 
tion, she found to consist of richly chased 
goblets, and other costly vessels, and gold 
coin. Continuing her search, she came to a 
third chamber, where to her exceeding dis- 
tay and horror, she beheld the remains of 
human carcases, dead men’s bones and hide- 
eus sculls. She was now certain that she was 
in a retreat of robbers and murderers, and was 
about to make her escape as quickly as possi- 
ble, when the sound of approaching footsteps 
warned her to conceal herself instantly, be- 
hind a kind of projecting pillar, at the extre- 
mity of this chamber of death. Hardly had 
she screened herself, before arobber entered, 
bearing in his arms the dead body of a lady 
richly attired, from which he began to strip 
the jewels and valuable ornaments. While 
the barbarian was thus employed, the maiden 
caught a glimpse of his features, and a cry of 
horror nearly escaped her lips, as shé disco- 
vered them to be those of her lover. He had 
now plundered the body of all but a very 
beautiful ring, when, in his impatience to get 
it, he cut off the finger with his sword, but 
with such violence that it flew to some dis- 
tance very near the spot where the maiden 
was concealed. Fortunately, however, he did 
not stay to search for it, but having heard a 
signal from without, hurried away to rejoin 
his comrades. For some minutes the maiden 
stood rooted to the spot with horror at what 
she had thus witnessed, and dread for her own 
fate ; at length hearing no noise whatever, 
she ventured from her hiding place, and soon 





after stole out of the cavern, having first pick- 
ed up the finger that had been cut off, and 
succeeded in finding her way home, where she 
found her father awaiting her return in the 
greatest anxiety. She excused herself by say- 
ing that she had wandered much farther than 
she intended, but mentioned not a word of 
the cavern, or the scene she had witnessed 
there. On the following day the bridegroom 
arrived at the castle, attended by severel com- 
panions, all splendidly attired, and the lady 
welcomed him as befitted one who was to be 
her futifre lord. As they afterwards sat at the 
festal board, and the goblet passed round, 
each guest recited some legend or wondrous 
tale. At length it came to the lady’s turn to 
be the narrator ; whereupon she began to re- 
late the adventure of a damsel, who having 
lost herself in a forest, took shelter within a 
cave, that was used by banditti for the pur- 
pose of concealing their booty. The bride- 
groom listened with the utmost anxiety.— 
** Within this cave,” continued the lady, 
“ were many fair chambers, one of which was 
filled with heaps of gold and silver; in anoth- 
er were hands and legs, and other remains of 
dead bodies.’’—The bridegroom could scarce- 
ly conceal his agitation ; yet seemed to lend 
an ear of unconcerned attention to the story, 
which proceeded to state how the damsel was 
surprised by the return of the robbers ; how 
she concealed herself, and the shocking scene 
she beheld. ‘{*Ha! a pleasant tale, truly,” 
exclaimed he, when the lady had finished ; 
* yet, methinks, better for an old crone’s,fire- 
side than a banquet like ours.”” ‘* I have rea- 
son to believe, however,” returned the lady, 
** that it is not a mere gossip’s legend, but a 
fact.””"—** A fact ?” exclaimed several of the 
guests. **Yes: one does not care to vouch 
for the truth of stories of the kind in general, 
but I am inclined to believe this, because— 
*tis indeed a very odd circumstance—lI happen 
to have here the very finger and ring that the 
robber cut off.”” What now follows may be 
easily conjectured. He who had entered the 
castle as a welcome guest, was detained along 
with his comrades, as a prisoner, and shortly 
after delivered up to the arm of justice. 

As for the lady, she thanked heaven for 
having rescued her, in the first place from 
iminent peril, in the next, from an union with 
a guilty assassin. 

-_—_———<P——— 

Farly rising contributes as surely to per- 
sonal beauty as the dawn does to the beauty 
of the world. Shape, complexion, expres- 
sion, the dignity arising from the sense of 
having performed a duty, the pleasure arising 
from the cheerful blood, all contribute to 
make the charmer more charming. 





Nations—not unlike rivers, precipitate 
their impurities in level places, and when at 
rest drop their baseness whilst in the most 
violent motion; and become the dirtier the 
farther they flow along through lazy flats. 
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AN EXECUTION, 


In Blackwood’s Magazine, for the last 
month, isan article, entitled Le Revenant, 

urporting to be written by a man who has 
been hanged and is now alive. The writer 
confesses, that he was guilty of the act for 
which he suffered—forgery, and states the 
particulars of his arrest, committal to New- 
gate for trial, and his conviction of the crime 
at the Old Baily Sessions for 1826. He then 
proveeds to describe what were his sensations 
after receiving the awful sentence of death. 
After painting, in touching colours, the inter- 
view he had with Elizabeth Clare, to whom 
he was strongly attached, he thus proceeds 
with his narrative : 


“It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon when Eliza- 
beth left me; and when she departed, it seemed 
as if my business in this world was atan end. I 
could have wished, then and there to have died 
on the spot; [had done my last act, and drank my 
last draught in life. But, as the twilight drew in, 
my cell was cold and damp, and the evening was 
dark and gloomy ; and I had no fire, nor any can- 
die, although it was in the month of January, nor 
much covering to warm me, and by degrees my 
spirits weakened, and my heart sunk at the deso- 
late wretchedness of every thing around meg and 
gradually—for what I write now shall be the 
truth—the thoughts of Elizabeth, and what would 
be her fate, began to give way before a sense of 
my Own situation. This was the first time—Lcan- 
not tell the reason why—that my mind had ever 
fixed itself upon the trial that I had, within a few 
hours, to go through; and, as I reflected on it, a 
terror spread over me almost in an instant, as 


though it were that my sentence was just pro- | 
felt my arms at the place where the chord would 


nounced, and that Lhad not known, really and se- 
riously, that f was to die before. I had eaten no- 
thing for twenty-four hours. There was food, 
which a religious gentleman who visited me had 
sent from his own table, but I could not taste it, 
and when I looked at it, strange fancies came over 
me. It was dainty food, net such as was served to 
the prisoners in the goal. It was sent to me be- 
eause I was todie to-morrow! and [ thought of 
the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, 
that were pampered for slaughter. I felt that 
my Own sensations were not as they ought to be at 
this time; and I believed that, for a while, T was 
insane. A sort of dull humming noise, that I eould 
not get rid of, like the buzzing of bees, sounded in 
my ears. And though it was dark, sparks of light 
seemed to dence betore my eyes; and [ could re- 
collect nothing. I tried to say my prayers, but 
could only recollect a word here and there, and 
then it seemed to me as if these were blasphemies 
that I was uttering ; [don’t know what they were— 
I cannot tell what it was I said; and then on a sud- 
den, I felt as though ali this terror was useless, 
and that | would not stay there to die; and I jump- 
ed up, and wrenched at the bars of my cell win- 
dow with a force that bent them, for I felt as if I 
had thestrength ofa lion. And I felt all over the 
lock of my door, and tried the door with my shoul- 
der—though I knew it was plated with iron, and 
heavier than that of a church; and I groped about 
the very walls, and into the corners of my dungeon 
—though I knew very well, if 1 had my senses, 
that it was all of solid stone three feet thick; and 
that, if I could have passed through a crevice 
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2 
smaller than the eye of a needle, I had no chanee 
of escaping. And, in the midst ofall this exertion, 
a faintness came over me as though 1 had swal- 
lowed poison; and I had just power to reel to the 
bed place, where IT sank down, as I think, in a 
swoon; but this did not last—for my head swam 
round, and the cell seemed to turn with me, and 
L dreamed—between sleeping and waking—that 
it was midnight, and that Elizabeth had come 
back as she promised, and that they refused to ad- 
mither. And I thought it snowed heavily, and 
that the streets were all covered with it as if with 
a white sheet, and that I saw her dead—lying in 
the fallen snow—and in the darkness—at the pri- 
soh gate! When I came to myself, I was strug- 
sling and breathless.—In a minute or two, I heard 
St. Sepulchre’s clock go ten; and knew it was a 
dream that [had had. The chaplain of the prison 
came without my sending. He exhorted me so- 
lemnly **to think no more of cares or troubles m 
this world, but to bend my thoughts upon that to 
come, and to try to reconcile my soul to Heaven ; 
trusting that my sins, though they were heavy, 
under repentance, might have hope of mercy.” 
When he was gone, I did find myself, for a little 
while, more collected; and I sat down again on 
the bed, and tried seriously to commune with my- 
self, and prepare myself for my fate. I recalled to 
my mind, that [ had but a few hours more at all 
events to live—that there was no more hope on 
earth of escaping—and that it was at least better 
that [ should die decently and like aman. Then 
Ltried to recollect all the tales that I had ever 
heard about death by hanging—that it was said to 
be the sensation of a moment—to give no pain—to 
cause the extinetion of life instantaneously—and so 
on, to twenty other strange ideas. By degrees, 
my head began to wander and grow unmanagea- 
ble. I put my hands tightly to my throat, as 
though to try the sensation of strangling—Then & 


be tied. JT went through the fastenings of the rope 
—the tying of the hands together: the thing that 
I felt most averse to, was the white cap wmufiled 
over my eyes and face. If I could avoid that, the 
rest was not so very horrible! in the midst of these 
fancies, 2 numbness seemed to creep over my sen- 
ses. ‘Lhe giddiness that I bad felt gave way to a 
dull stupor, which lessened the pain that my 
thoughts gave me, though I still went on thinking. 
The church clock rang midnight; I was sensible 
of the sound, but it reached me indistinetly—as 
though coming through many elosed doors, or 
from a far distance. By and by, L saw the objects 
before my mind less and less clearly—then onty 
partially—then they were gone altogether. I fell 
asleep. 

“1 slept until the hour of execution. It was se- 
ven o’clock onthe next morning, when a knock- 
ing at the door of my cell awoke me. I heard the 
sound as though in my dreams, for some moments 
before I was fully awake; and my first sensation 
was only the dislike which a weary man feels at 
being roused ; I was tired, and I wished to dose on: 
Ina minute after, the bolts on the outside of my 
dungeon was drawn; a turnkey, carrying a small 
lamp, and followed by the master of the goal and 
the chaplain, entered ; I looked up; a shudder like 
the shock of electricity—like a plunge into a bath 
of ice—ran through me; one glance was sufficient. 
Sleep was gone as though I had never slept—even 
as I never was to sleep again—I was conscious of 
my situation! *R ,” said the master to me, in 
a subdued, but steady tone, ‘itis time for you to 
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rise.” The chaplain asked me how I had passed 
the night; and proposed that we should join in 
prayer. I gathered myself up, and remained seat- 
ed on the side of the bed place. My teeth chat- 
tered, and my knees knocked together, in despite 
of myself. It was barely daylight yet; and, as the 
cell door stood open, I could see into the small 
paved court beyond ; the morning was thick and 
gloomy ; and a slow, but settled rain was coming 
down. ‘It is half-past 7 o'clock, R said the 
master.—I just muttered an entreaty to be left 
alone till the last moment. I had thirty minutes to 
live. 

“I tried to make another observation when the 
master was leaving the cell; but this time, I could 
not get the words out; my tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth, and my speech seemed gone ; 
I made two desperate efforts, but it would not do— 
I could not utter. When they left me,I never 
stirred from my place on the bed. I was benumb- 
ed with the cold, probably from the sleep, and at 
the unaccustomed exposure, and I sat crouched to- 
gether, asit were, to keep myself warmer, with 
my arms folded across my breast, and my head 
hanging down, shivering ; and my body felt as if 
it were such a weight to me, that I was unable to 
move it, or stir. The day now was breaking, yel- 
low and heavily; and the light stole by degrees 
into my dangeon, showing me the damp stone 
walls and desolate dark’ paved floor; and, strange 
as it was, with all that [ could do, I could not keep 
myself from noticing these trifling things, though 
perdition was coming upon me the very next mo- 
ment. I noticed the lamp which the turnkey had 
left on the floor, and which was burning dimly 
with along wick, being clogged with the chill and 
bad air, and I thought to myself—even at that 
moment—that it had not been trimmed since the 
night before. And I looked at the bare, naked, 
iron bed frame thatI sat on; and the heavy studs 
on the door of the dungeon; and at the scrawls 
and writing upon the wall, that had been drawn by 
former prisovers; and I put my hand to my own 
pulse, and it was so low that I conld hardly count 
¥. 1 could not feel—though I tried to make my- 
self feel it—that I was going to die. In the midst 
of this I heard the chimes of the chapel clock be- 
gin to strike; and I thought—Lord take pity on me 
a wretch !—it could not be three quarters after se- 
ven yct! The clock went over the three quarters ; 
it chimed the fourth quarter, and struck eight. 
They were in my cell before 1 perceived them. 
‘They found me in the place, and in the pesture, as 
they had left me. 

* What I have farther to tell will lie in a very 
sm2ll eompass: my recollections are very minute 
up to this point, but not at all*so close as to what 
ecourred afterwards. I scarcely reeollect very 
clearly how I got from my cell tothe press-room. 
think two little withered men, dresged in black, 
supported me. I know I tried to rise when I saw 
the master and his people come into my dungeon ; 
but F could not. 

“In the press-room were the two miscrable 
wretches that were to suffer with me; they were 
bound, with their arms behind them, and their 
hands together; and were lying upon a bench, hard 
hy, until Twas ready. A meagre-looking old man, 
with thin white hair, who was reading to one 
of thera, came up, and said something—‘ That we 
wouid embrace,’-—I did not distinctly hear what it 
was. , 

“The great difficulty that I had was to keep 
from failing. I had thought that these moments 





‘horrible landscape is before me. 





wouleibave heen all of fury and horror, but I fele 
nothing of this; but only a weakness, as though my 
heart—and the very floor on which L stood—was 
sinking under me. I could just make a motion, that 
the old white haired man should leave me; and 
some one interfered, and sent himaway. The 
pinioning of my hands and arms was then finished ; 
and | heard an officer whisper to the chaplain that 
‘all was ready.’ As we passed out, one of the men 
in black held a glass of water to my lips; but T could 
not swallow. 

“This was the last moment—but one—of full 
pereeption, that I had in life. I remember our be- 
ginning to move forward, through the long arched 
passages which led from the press-room to the 
seaffold. I saw the lamps that were still burning, 
for the day-light never entered here ; I heard the 
quick tolling of the bell, and the deep voice of the 
chapiain, reading as he waiked before us— 


«Yam the resurrection and the life, saith the” 


Lord; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, shall live. And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God !” 

“It was the funeral service—the order for the 
grave—the office tor those that were senseless and 
dead—over us, the quick and the living. 

**] felt once more—and saw! I felt the transi- 
tion from these dim, close, hot, lamp-lighted sub- 
terraneous passages, to the open platform, and 
steps at the foot of the seaffold, and to-day, 1 saw 
the immense crowd blackening the whole area of 
the street below me. The windows of the shops 
and houses opposite, tothe fourth story, choke«l 
with gazers. I saw St. Seputthre’s church through 
the yellow fog in the distance, had heard the peal- 
ing of its bell. I recollect the cloudy, misty morn- 
ing; the wet that lay upon the seaffold—the huge 
dark mass of buildings, the prison itself, that rose 
beside, and seemed to cust a shadow over us—the 
bold, fresh breeze, that as I emerged from it, 
broke upon my face. ILseeit all now—the whole 
The scaffold— 
the rain—the faces of the multitude—the people 
clinging to the house tops—the smoke that beat 
heavily downwards from the chimneys—the wag- 
gons filled with women, staring at the inn-yard op- 
posite—the hoarse low roar that ran through the 
gathering crowd as we appeared. I never saw so 
many objects at once, so plainly and distinetly in all 


my life, as'at that one glance ; but it lasted only for 


an instant. 

**¥rom that look, and from that instant, all that 
followed is a blank. Of the prayers of the chap- 
lain ; of the fastening of the fatal noose ; of the put- 
ting on of the cap which i bad so much disliked; 
of my actual execution and death, 1 have not the 
slightest atom of recollection. But that I know 
such occurrences must have taken place, I should 
not have the smallest consciousness that they ever 
did so. Iread in the daily newspapers, an account 
of my behaviour at the scaflold—that I conducted 
myself decently, but with firmness; of my death— 
that L seemed to die almost without a struggle. 
Of any of these events [have not been able, by any 
exertion, to reeal the most distant remembrance. 
With the first view of the scaffold, all my reeol- 
lection ceases. The next eireumstance, which— 
to my perception—seems to follow, is the having 
awoke, as if from sleep, and found myself in a bed, 
ina handsome chamber; with a gentleman—as [ 
first opened my eyes—looking attentively at me. 
Thad my senses perfeetly, though I did not speak 
atonee. I thought directly, that I bad been re- 
prieved at the scaffold, and had fainted. After ! 
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knew the truth, I thought that I had an imperfect 
recollection, of having found, or fancied, myself— 
asin a dream—in some strange place, lying naked, 
and with a mass of figures floating about before 
me ; but this idea certainly never presented itself 
to me untill was informed of the fact that it had oc- 
curred. 

“ The accident to which I owe my existence, 
will have been divined! My condition is a strange 
one! Tam a living man ; and I possess certificates 
both of death and burial. I know that a eoffin fill- 
ed with stones, and with my name upon the piate, 
lies buried in the church yard of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn; 1 saw, from a window the undressed 
hearse arrive that carried it; Iwas witness to my 
own funeral: these are strange things to sec. 
My dangers, however, and I trust, my crimes, are 
over forever. Thanks to the bounty of the excel- 
lent individual, whose benevolence has recognised 
the service which he did me fora claim upon 
him. I am married to the woman, whose happiness 
and safety proved my last thought—se long as rea- 
son remained with me—in dying. And 1 am 
about to sail upon a fair voyage, which is only a 
sorrowful onv—that it parts me forever from my 
benefactor.” 

— >——— 


SKETCHES OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
LORD MANSFIELD. 

“ He hath a prosp’rous art 

When he will play with reason and discourse, 

And well he can persuade.” 

“ Thou didst not dream of liberty deeay’d ; 

Nor wisa to make her guardian laws more strong.”’ 

Each learned profession numbers among its 
votaries, men whom superiority of intellect 
has invested with the sceptre of almost des- 
potic influence ; they are mentioned with 
feelings of elation and pride, as the great pil- 
jars of its dignity, and their slightest obser- 
vations have been treasured up as gems from 
the mine of matured wisdom. Regarded with 
enthusiastic admiration by those whose road 
to scientific proficiency their labours have 
cleared from all things that would obstruct or 
bewilder, such men have been followed, even 
when they erred. The authority of a name 
has often precluded an inquiry into the cor- 
rectness of opinions, or prevented a condem- 
nation of them; and its sanction alone, has 
been sufficient to give for atime, a successful 
support to systems which have crumbled at 
the touch of investigation, 

While the Theologians of one sect, boast of 
their Bossuets, the Masillons, their Ganganel- 
lis; those of another, their Chillingworths, 
their Hookers, their Barrows, while the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, contemplate 
with honorable gratulation the fame of a 
Harvey, a Boerhaave, and a Haller, the pro- 
fession of law is not behind hand; considered 
as a general science, confined to no time or 
place, but exhibiting its restraining influence, 
and spreading the wings of its protection, 
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wherever men have united themselves into 
civil society, it gathers within its pale more 
intelligence and talent, and bears upon its | 
memorials of departed worth, more illus. | 
trious names than any other. Viewed as' 
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a system whose power is unfelt, and 
whose peculiar modifications are not recog- 
nized, beyond a certain local extension—a 
system reared for the necessities, and adapt- 
ed to the habits of a particular people, its 
votaries display a mental superiority in many 
countries, and an inferiority in but few; their 
exertions have not been confined to an eluci- 
dation of the principles of their profession, 
their attention has been directed to the sister 
sciences, and they have adorned the walks of 
literature with flowers of bright and lasting 
hue. 

The common law of England can look 
back upon a multitude of distinguished men, 
who have drank from the fountains of her 
lore, and ministered at her altars; some of 
them like Spelman, carrying the torch of 
exposition into the dark recesses of her origin 
and early history—some of them like Coke, 
penetrating with a keen eye her most abstruse 
doctrines, and drawing in delight from an ex- 
ploration of her most hidden mysteries—some 
like Blackstone, removing the veil which long 
obscured her features from the aspiring stu- 
dent, and shedding upon the expansive, per- 
plexing field that stretched itself before the 
anxious, shrinking view of the tyro, the light 
of order and arrangement—some like Holt 
and Hardwicke, limiting their attention to 2 
discharge of the duties incumbent upen then, 
as possessors of the highest judicial seats; 
pouring forth from thence a stream of scientific 
sagacity--supporting with independent firm- 
ness, asound construction of her ancient max- 
ims and settled rules, or dispensing with a pru- 
dent and discriminating hand, that equitable re- 
lief, which being warranted by precedent, i 
not destructive of certainty, others like Bacon, 
Hale and Jones, embracing in the wide cir- 
cuit of their investigation, philosophy, theo- 
logy, and almost universal science, nor leav- 
ing the fairy regions of imagination unvisited 
by the adventurous wing of their genius. 


sé All of great, 

Ov good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In twuth or fable conseerates, they felt 
Anc knew. e 








It has been said, and with truth, that the 
fame a lawyer leaves behind him as a lawyer, 
does not often spread itself beyond the bounds 
of his own profession. How many learned 
legal writers from the days of Glanville, to 
the present time, have given to the world the 
fruits of years of recluse and unremitted stu- 
dy, and are now but partially known even to 
those for whom they especially toiled, How 
mauthy whose industry has piled tome on tome, 
as if they were determined to build a solid 
foundation for their renown, were they to 
revisit the walks in which they once moved 
conspicuously, would experience a feeling of 


, mortification, that the learned should so sel 


lom make mention of them, and that the 
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ilis of justice should so rarely echo td theit 
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the shelves of the lawyer’s library, in dust | then that like Erskine, he can pour forth the 
that is seldom distarbed, and it seems as if | 


the waters of oblivion had washed away 
every memorial relative to their biograplry. 
A learned judge will be mentioned with re- 
spect by professional men, long after he has 
left the stage of public exertion; while the 
law gives his decisions a directive influence 
upon his successors, they must be examined, 





but even of his professional character, little | 


will be known, except what the books of re- 
ports contain, and to the world at large these 


are sealed volumes. Of those advocates whose 
perspicacity and eloquence elevated them | 


above their cotemporaries, in the forensic 
argumentation of their day, and whose abili- 
ties were once the theme of general praise, 
how very little is now heard ; their speeches 
imperfectly shadowed out in the fleeting 
chronicles of the times, are the only monu- 
ments which have been erected to perpetuate 
the remembrance of their worth ; who speaks 
now-a-days of the talents of Dunning, though 
they were made the subject of parliamentary 


eulogium, by no kss a°man than Edmund} 


Burke. I might add, what will the rising ge- 


neration know of the forensic eloquence of | 


our own Hamilton, for though he is said to 


have been unrivailed in language and man- 


ner, I do not believe a perfect report of one 
of his speeches is in existence, and notwith- 
standing the space which he filled in the 
public eye as a soldier, politician, and lawyer, 
1 have never had the good fortune to light 
upon a volume, which purported to combine 
a narrative of his life, with a portraiture of 
his public character. Methinks a young na- 
tion should be more charily of the fame of 
those who have adorned it. Difference of 
political opinion should never prevent us from 
doing justice to superior genius, particularly 
when death has removed its possessor from 
the field ‘of political warfare; a republic 
should uphold every incentive to mental ap- 
plication, and remember that one man of ex- 
traordinary talents is of more real advantage 
to her, and will give to her character more 
lasting respect, than a multitude of warriors, 
whose greatest recommendation is a carnage 


so daring, as almost to evince “a total absence ! 


of all feeling and reflection,” or who rest 
their claims to notice upon successes, and may 
think themselves entitled to all consideration, 
when their victories evirice the firmness and 
perseverance of their unnoticed and obscure 
followers, more than their own military skill, 

It is when the advocate has an opportunity 
of lifting up his voice upon subjeots of uni- 
versal interest—subjects which enable hifi to 
“ soar above the letter of the law,”? when he 
stands forth in defence of the violated rights 
of man—the avenger of injured, insulted hu- 
manity ; or when he steps between the indi- 
vidual who has been guilty of the unpardon- 
able offence of wielding his pen, or raising 
his arm for the freedom of his native land, 
and the vengeance of irritated power, it is 
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indignant feelings of his soul, in a stream of 
pure and effective eloquence, which will be 
eagerly caught up for the refreshment of pos- 
terity, or like Curran, animated with noble 
enthusiasm, express himself in language glow- 
ing with the vivid images of poetic inspira- 
tion, which all must admire as the gushings 
of genius, and a contemplation of which will 
light up a kindred flame in many a generous 
spirit which shail come after him. 

It sometimes happens that an eminent law- 
yer distinguishes himself by his eloquence 
in the legislative councils of his country, and 
is spoken of as an advocate and judge; 
from a perusal of his parliamentary speeches, 
those who never directed their attention to 
his decisions, praise him as an ornament to 
the bench, and thus the reputation which 
has survived him in one capacity, reflects its 
light upon him in another ; such has been the 
Case ina great measure with the celebrated 
lawyer, whose name is at the head of these 
observations, upon whose public character I 
shall now briefly expatiate. He was one of 
those men, the events of whose life, and the 
peculiar qualities of whose mind, should be 
preserved, for the emulation of posterity in 
some respects, and the avoidance in others: 
a politician successful in elevating himse# to 
one of the highest and most responsible mi- 
nisterial stations in his country’s gift—an ad- 
viser of the crown on momentous occasions, 
an orator of fascinating powers—the Chief 
Justice of England for twenty-seven years, 
exhibiting upon the bench a mind of varied 
if not profound learning, regarded almost as 
the architect of one important section of the 
legal edifice, and exciting controversy and 
personal attacks by the novelty of some of 
his decisiots—his career presents a group of 
attractions to those who are fond of contem- 
plating the ascendancy of genius, and the 
operations of a strong and highly cultivated 
understanding ; but this is not aH; possessed 
of the confidence of his-sovereign, we behold 
him followed by the execrations of a vast 
body of the people, and at one time the ob- 
ject of their,direful vengeance; upheld by 
one party, as a man pure in heart, and patri- 
otic in intention, he is represented by another 
as regarding with a malignant eye the charter 
of his country’s liberties, and raising the arm 
of his power as a politician and asa judge, 
in violation of justice, and his official oath, 
against the rights of the people; yet even 
in the foaming of political rancour, his 
mental superiority is undenied. It is useful to 
pause and look back upon the character of a 
man who has been thus praised, thus blamed, 
whenever we meet with a memento of his ta- 
lent, by-tracing the source of that torrent of 
obloquy which was profusely poured upon 
him, which we can now do with the same im- 
partiality with which we would review the 
life of one over whose resting place the feet 
of a thousand generations have moved, we 
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may gain something more than mere histori- 
cal information. 

By birth a Scotchman, and connected by 
ties of consanguinity with many who had em- 
braced the Stuart cause, Lord Mansfield not- 
withstanding his open support of the reigning 
family was accused of being a Jacobite at 
heart; this of course must be a matter of con- 
jecture ; although I do not know that he can 
justly be accused of a single act in favour of 
Jacobitism, yet it must be allowed that his 
general political doctrine approached as near- 
ly to the obnoxious tenets of the advocates of 
the indefeasible right of James the 2d, as was 
well consistent with a support of the revolu- 
tion. This, however, was not calculated to ren- 
der him a less acceptable servant to his sove- 
reign, for nothing could delight the heart of 
a king more than the servile attachment of a 
Jacobite when directed to him as its object. 
The Guelphs visited with the exterminating 
fury of those who felt that their dearest pos- 
session was in jeopardy, that devotion to the 
Stuart family which produced an attempt at 
its restoration; but can there be any doubt 
that a devotion to their own persons, ground- 
ed upon the same principles, and equal in 
fervour, would have received encouragement 
and reward? When all fears of a practical ap- 
plication of the peculiar opinions of the ge- 
nuine descendants of the nodle cavaliers ceas- 
ed, the opinions themselves do not seem to 
have called down the frown of regal indigna- 
tion; on the contrary, when every vestige of 
hope for the king de jure had winged its 
flight, and a transfer of allegiance was made 
to the king de facto, it was remarkably 
well received, and since by the death of the 
last male heir of the banished family, the 
Guelphs have been for years the legitimate 
possessors of the throne, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that a revival of the old doc- 
trine of jure divino would be viewed with 
complacency. In his perliamentary career, 
Lord Mansfield met with a strenuous oppo- 
nent in the Earl of Chatham. This great 
man differed as much from him in the style of 
his eloquence, as he did in his political creed. 
Mansfield, gifted by nature with a fine person, 
a bright eye, anda voice whose melody ob- 
tained for him the epithet of “ silver tongued,” 
was distinguished more for his flow of lan- 
guage, his elegance of diction, his systematic 
arrangement, his argumentative skill, the 
grtaceful.ease of his manner, and the animation 
of his countenance, than for the brilliancy of 
his fancy, the vigour of his expressions, 
or the energy of his manner. It was not 
so with Chatham; his eloquence partook 
of the fervor of his feelings, and the 
strength of his character; there was at 
times a grandeur of conception, a loftiness 
of sentiment, and a heartiness of deport- 
ment about him, which gave him a superiority 
over all his cotemporaries, and will consecrate 
his name to the remotest generations. With- 
out entering into a detail of the political 





events of the times, I will mention two sub- 
jects which brought these eminent men in 
collision. The first was the conduct of the 
House of Commons in annulling the election 
of Mr. Wilkes, once a flaming patriot on the 
ground of former expulsions, and declaring 
the court candidate, Mr. Luttrel, duly elect- 
ed, when Wilkes had twelve hundred, and 
Luttrel but three hundred votes. Mansfield 
with his usual acuteness and ability, maintain- 
ed that the House of Commons had an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the matter, and upon a 
motion by Chatham that the House of Lords 
should take their proceedings into consider- 
ation, alluded with polished sarcasm to the 
motives and ends of such a motion. This 
drew forth a spirited reply from Chatham, in 
a speech breathing the noblest sentiments of 
constitutional freedom, and replete with sound 
sense, and strong argument, clothed in Jan- 
guage lofty and powerfully figurative. The 
subject however which placed their difference 
of political opinion in the strongest light, was 
one of immense importance, the remote con- 
sequences of whieh even now can be but 
faintly imagined—it was American taxation. 
Mansfield defended the right of taxation, 
with all the logical plausibility of which he 
was master, and urged the necessity of en- 
forcing obedience, even by the sword, Chat- 
ham’s conduct is too well known to need 
narration or remark ; his admirable speeches 
are read as exercises in our schools; they 
cause the bosom of the boy to glow with pa- 
triotic ardour. 

Although Mansfield was much indebted to 
the rank of his family, and the political prin- 
ciples which he possessed, for his rapid ad- 
vancement to the most elevated legal stations, 
yet it must be admitted that his quickness of 
perception, his clear judgment, and his insi- 
nuating address were well calculated to give 
him fame as an advocate at the bar. As a 


judge he has been charged by an anonymous 


writer, whose ‘letters’ are still read with 
admiration for the sententious energy of their 
style, with ‘*a contempt or ignorance of the 
common laws of England,” and with having 
substituted in the place of the settled rules 
of law, ‘* his own unsettled notions of equity 
and substantial justice.” This is severe, but 
perhaps not altogether unmerited; a person 
would be much more likely to conclude from 
a perusal of his decisions, that he wasa learn- 
ed civilian, and excellent general scholar, 
than that he was profoundly versed in the 
common law, or peculiarly partial to all its 
ancient maxims. Though his conduct at 
times evinced an imperfect conception of the 
relative duties of the law maker, and law ex. 
pounder, yet it would be most uncharitable 
to infer that his motives were necessarily im- 
pure. That asperity of remark which somie- 
times fell from him, when his favorite posi- 
tions were attacked, and which occasioned 
the resignation of his coadjutor Judge Tates, 
might have had its Ba cony simply in a spirit 
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which could nc‘ brook opposition, while un- 
accustomed to hear aught from the bench but 
the voice of approvals ; for it is a singular fact 
that although very many of Mansfield’s deci- 
sions were considered as novel, and discarded 
as unsound, by succeeding judges, and though 
his judicial companions were generally regard- 
ed as men of high legal attainment, yet such 
were his powers of persuasion, or such their de- 
ference for his superior judgment, that it is 
quite amusing to perceive how very frequently 
their opinions were but the echo of his own. 
‘To Mansfield however the praise is due of 
having done more than any other judge, to- 
wards systematizing the commercial laws of 
his country; but to enlarge would be tedious 
and uninteresting to those who are unacquaint- 
ed with legal science, and not very edifying 
to those who are. In his capacity as chief cri- 
minal judge, Mansfield could not be accused 
of exhibiting any unbefitting commiseration 
for state offenders. In his punishment of the 
act committed, he rarely took into considera- 
tion the cause which produced it, or if he did 
his love of public order was too strong to 
permit its having any influence upon him; he 
appears to have had a peculiarly nice sense 
of the duty of subjects from the severity 
with which he applied the rod of penal 
infliction to unsubmissive murmurers; prin- 
ciples of goverament were not to be made 
the subjects of free investigation, because 
some foolish persons might become convinced. 
that those of their own were susceptible of 
amendment, and then the consequence might 
be disaffection, and even open rebellion—the 
measures of administration were things en- 
tirely too sacred for the vulgar inspection and 
comments of those whese dearest interests 
were affected by them. 

The doctrine which he inculcated in libel 
cases, and in which he was zealously support- 
ed by Sir Francis Buller, was made the sub- 
ject of much discussion, though it involved 
the absurdity of calling upon a jury to pro- 
nounce aman guilty of publishing, before it 
was discovered that by publishing he was a 
violater of the law, and was altogether as rea- 
sonable, as if in a question of murder, the 
fact of killing were alone to be found by the 
jury, leaving the malicious intention for the 
discovery of the Court; such a construction 
of the law was in many respects so convenient 
that the only feasible way of preventing it ap- 
peared to be by an act of parliament, which 
was accordingly passed in the administration 
of Mr. Fox. 

Though the beams of royal favour shone 
brightly upon Lord Mansfield—though the 
badges of aristocratical distinction adorned 
his person—though his were the stations in 
the legislative council, and his the seats inthe 
hall of litigation, upon which the eager eye 
of ambition is most wistfully bent—yet if a 
more than stoical indifference did not reign 
in his bosom, a feeling of gloom must have 
stolen over him at times, when he reflected 





that high as was the reputation of his talents, 
glittering as was the coronet which had been 
placed upon his brow, and favored as he was 
with the approbation and confidence of a 
majority of the wealthy and the great, yet to 
a majority of the people he was an object of 
aversion, which did not confine itself to mut- 
tered imprecations, but rose at length to open 
outrage ; much as he affected to despise the 
popular voice, he certainly found the reputa- 
tion of an enemy of popular rights no envi- 
able distinction. 

Many may turn from this as a dull disqui- 
sition, an@ such perhaps it is; but a general 
regara should be shewn for the biography of 
those who have occupied the first ranks in 
legal science, and while the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the common law of England and 
our own country, are the same, the influence of 
an eminent English lawyer is felt, and his 
public life should be made the subject of in- 
quiry and remark by us; he is in one respect 
our common property. I. B. S. 

— 
THE LOVE OF A VIRTUOUS WIFE. 
BY NINON L’ENCLOS. 


Were I a man, and had the fortune to win 
a heart, with what parsimony would [ use my 
advantage? How many gradations would I 
oblige myself to pass through successfully 
and slowly? How many delicate pleasures, 
unknown to the generality of men, would I, 
as it were, create to myself? Like the miser, 
I would incessantly contemplate my trea- 
sure; rejoice in the richness of it; be con- 
scious that it constituted my highest felicity ; 
place my whole scheme of happiness in the 
possession of it, in looking upon it as my 
own peculiar property, in being the absolute 
disposer of it; and yet strengthen myself in 
the resolution not to lessen it by use. What 
transport, to read in the eyes of a lovely 
woman the dominion you have over her, to 
observe in all her actions relative to you, a 
still increasing tenderness; to perceive her 
voice assume a softer tone whenever she 
speaks of, or to you; to view her blushes, 
even upon a compliment of course; and to 
triumph in her confusion upon any particu- 
lar dress! Can there be a situation on earth 
more flattering than that of atover, conscious 
of a reciprocal flame? And what surer proof 
can he require, than instances like those? 
How charming! to be expected with an im- 
patience that her whole prudence cannot 
conceal; to be received with a welcome, 
which charms the more by the endeavors 
she makes, in part, to hide her transport! 
She has dressed herself to your taste ; takes 
the very mien, the accent, the whole air of 
a person, that is known to be the most 
agreeable to you. Before, she used to adorn 


herself to charm your sex in general; at pre- 
sent, her toilet is spread for you alone; for 
you these jewels, this ribbon, that brace- 
let, are put on; you are the sole object of her 
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whole attire; you are become her second 
self; she loves you over again in her own 
image ! 
—e— 
THE FRENCH POLICE. 

The present inefficiency of the Parisian police has 
oecasioned the revival of many curious anecdotes 
relative to M. de Sartine, who presided over that 
department before the Revolution. The follow- 
ing is considered authentic. The Duke of Graf- 
tou, who visited Paris when Sartine was Lieute- 
nant-general of the police, happened, in the course 
of conversation with that magistrate, to observe 
that he could not credit all the miracles that were 
related respecting the French police. 
tine showed him some bundles of stolen property, 
and read to him an account of the discovery and 
arrest of several individuals who were suspected 
of having committed the robberies, and who had 
been traced out ina yery extraordinary way. The 
Duke, however, was not convinced. ‘It is possi- 
ble,” said he, “ that mén may be paid for allowing 
themselves to be arrested ina way that may re- 
fect great credit on the police, and these men 
may afterwards, by some trick, be enabled to es- 
eape. The monks in Italy pay beggars, who pre- 
tend to be lame for a year or two, but, being mi- 
raculously cured on some fesfival day, they sud- 
denly throw aside their crutches, and strut about 
before the astonished populace-—This serves at 
onee to enrich the Madonna of the convent, and 
the keeper of the neighbouring tavern.” — I know 
not what to say to you,” observed M. de Sartine. 
*“ T should like,” said the Duke, * to be convinced 
by something personally concerning myself.”— 
“Weil,” rejoined M. de Sartine, “favour me for 
a moment with one of the pieces of money you 
have in your purse.’ The Duke immediaiely 
presented a louis d’or to M. de Sartine, who, hav- 
ing marked it with his penknife, returned it, say- 
ing, ** Within twenty-four hours you shall be rob- 
bed of that Louis. Be upon your guard.”—*“ Weil,” 
said the Duke, “I agree to every thing except open 
force.” 

After taking leave of the Lieutenant-general of 
police, the first thing the Duke did was to wash 
the louis, and put it into his mouth. This cireum- 
siance soon came to the knowledge of M. de Sar- 
une. The Duke of Grafton went to attend ves- 
pers at Saint Roe, which was then the fashionable 
ciurch, He took his place on one of the seats set 
apart for persons of distinction. He had not been 
long in the church, when a gentleman near him, 
drawing out his handkerchief, dropped his purse, 
and immediately a number of louis d’or were 
mattered on the ground. The owner of the 
purse picked up eleven louis, and still appeared 
to be searching for more. ‘Lam sure,’ said he 
to the persons about bim, “that 1 had twelve louis 
in my purse. My valet put them in just before 
I lett home, and by a singular whim he marked 
them all with his penknife.”?’ He then showed 
the mark on those which he had just picked up. 
Continuing his search, he advanced towards the 
Duke of Grafton, who was seated at some distance 
from the spot where the purse had been drop- 
ped. * Did you by chance pick upa louis, sir?” 
said he addressing himself to the Duke. TVheim- 
pertinence of this question roused the Duke’s in- 
dignation, and forgetting that he had his own 
louis in his mouth, he hastily stammered out a re- 
ply. ‘I would wager any thing,” said the man, 
‘that my louis is at this moment in your mouth.” 
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The Duke became exceedingly angry, and his ats 
tempts to express his indignation served only to 
convince all present of the truth of the man’s ex- 
traordinary assertion. At length determined te 
extricate himself from this embarrassing situation, 
the Duke dropped the louis into his hand, and 
said, ‘* Well, 1 acknowledge I have had a louis in 
my mouth; but it is my own, and I have been 
concealing it for a wager.”—*In that case,” said. 
the man, very coolly, “you ean have no objection 
to show the louis to these gentlemen. They will 
see whether it is marked like mine.” The Dake 
could not decline this examination. The louis was 
found to be marked exactly like those whieh had 
been dropped out of the purse, to the owner of 
which it was given. ‘The Duke of Grafton, in a 
violent passion, quitted the church of Saint Roe, 
where fortunately he was known to every one. 
In the evening, ata party given by the Duke of 
Orleans, at the Palais Royal, M. de Sartine re- ” 
stored the louis d’or to the Duke of Grafton, and 
related the anecdote before the whole company. 
At that period the police prided itself in knowing 
every thing, and in protecting the rich against the 
poor. 





neat pe 
CHINA. 


A Roman Journal gives the following in- 
formation respecting China, which may be 
regarded as an earnest of much more from the 
same source. It announces the return of 
Onorato Martucci, a citizen of Rome, after a 
joutpey and residence of thirty-six years, in 
Asia and China. ‘This learned and indefati- 
gable traveller has brought with him a pre- 
cious collection of rare objects ef every kind, 
He has communicated some particulars re- 
specting China, principally upon the statis- 
tics of that almost unknown country. He 
states that according to the latest enumera- 
tion, which was in 1818, the population of 
China, within the great wall, amounted to 148 
millions of souls, occupying a superfice of 
700,000 square leagues. The army was com- 
posed of 1,283,000 men, to wit, 820,000 in- 
fantry, 420,000 cavalry, and 33,000 marines, 
The revenues of the empire in 1817 amounted 
to 79,600 leangq, or 477,600,000 francs, in gold, 
silver, and produce of the country. <A par 
of the revenue is paid in grain, which is de- 
posited in public granaries, and preserved 
from one year to another. Upon these cal- 
culations of Mr. Martucci, the Journal des 
Debats very justly remarks, that we must 
know on what basis they are established, be- 
fore we can give entire confidence to them.— 
The learned geographer Malte Brun had be- 
fore maintained that the estimate of 333,000,000 
given by Lord Macartney, and other travel- 
lers, as the population of China, was exagge- 
rated, and tdat the origin of the error Is in 
the fact, that the Chinese make use of the 
number 333 millions, not only to express that 
particular number, but often, as expressing 
indefinitely any very large number, as we 
should say millions; meaning thereby, when 
applied to the population of the country, only 
that it is very great. 
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@ view of the Falls of Piagara. 























Although this magnificent waterfall has been so 
often and so well described, yet there cannot be 
any objection to our making it one of the subjects for 
embellishing the Casket. 

The mountain ridge extending from the Genes- 
see River at Carthage to Lewistown, eighty miles in 
& straight line, and as far on the other side in Ca- 
nada, is in itself a wonderful curiosity, and is one of 
the best natural turnpikes in the world, as smooth 
as a floor, and elevated from 5 to 20 feet above the 
usual level of the country. " 

This there is no doubt once formed the bank of 
Lake Ontario, which must have been at one time 
an immense sheet of water, larger beyond compa- 
rison than at present, but by some mighty convul- 
sion of nature, or the water working an outlet at 
the St. Lawrence through the thousand islands, the 
Lake has been covered to its present bounds. This 
is not without a parallel; it is still no doubt in the 
recollection of some of our readers, that but a few 
years ago,a Lake emptied itself in one night in 

consequence of a person eutting a small ditch from 
it to the lower country. re 

It is very generally acknowledged that the Falls 
at some unknown period must have been located 
ear where Lewistown now stands; notwithstanding 
it has by constant attrition worn a fissure 200 feet 
in depth through the solid strata of the upper 
plains. The majestic style in which the Falls have 
retreated, always retaining their lofty perpendicular 





pitch, is ascribed to the hard composition of the 
highest layer of rock, which consists chiefly of lime 
stone, and which has constantly formed a projecting 
shelf, whilst the less compact strata of the slate 
below, and red free stone quite at the bottom, are 
undermined by the dashing flood, till the rocks 
above fall unsupported. 

The strait or river of Niagara above the Falls, 
after re-uniting at the extremity of Grand Isle, con- 
tracts from a mile and a half in width to about three 
quarters, and dashing furiously like a turbulent sea 
for half a mile over a gradual though rocky de- 
scent, leaps into the gulf at the angle of a bend in 
the river. Midway between the American and 
Canadian shore, firm among the rocky breakers, is 
situated Goat Island, covered with trees, on some 
of which hundreds of names are marked by tra- 
vellers who have visited the place. In this roman- 
tic retired retreat, an interesting view of both 
sheets of water tumbling on the right hand and 
the left is obtained from a precipice two hundred 
feet in height. The portion on the American side 
runsin a straight line across and falls one hundred 
and sixty two feet; the sheet of water, however, is 
thin, and the spray which is formed scarcely rises 





to the top. But the larger portion usually called 
the Horse-shoe Fall, runs circuitously from the 
Canadian shore to the island, over which the main 
| body of the water is precipitated the depth of 100 
feet to the bottom, green, white and foaming, ere: 
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ating a deep stunning roar, and whirls its spray vo- 
jume after volume, a thousand feet into the air un- 
til it seems to mingle with the clouds above, form- 
mg every varicty of fantastic images. Adjacent 
are other little islands closely planted with firs ex- 
panling over banks, upon which man has never 
yet dared to step, surrounded as they are by the 
whirling torrent. 

A slender bridge has been rebuilt by Judge 
Porter from the American shore to Goat Island 
over one of the largest of these intermediate islan 


ealled Bath island, within a stone’s throw of @ 


yawning precipice below. ae 

For the convenience of descending to the bot- 
tom of the Falls, permanent stairways have been 
fixed on the sides of the rocks, on both shores of 
the river. From the bottom of those stairs other 
views are obtained—from every spot indeed a dif- 
ferent aspect is observed—so various that it is im- 
possible to describe them. One of the.most compre- 
hensive is obtained from the Table Rock, and the 
path on the brow of the precipice on the Canadian 
shore—a large part of this precipice afew years 
since fell with a tremendous crash shortly after a 
party of visiters-had retired from the spot.—Heaps 
of fragments of rocks lay scattered about,, particu- 
larly at the bottom of the Ameriean Fall and Goat 
Island, which have a singular appearance. 

Those who attempt to walk along the shore over 
the rocks that fall from the overhanging cliffs are 
likely to repent their temerity. At every change 
of wind, the spray assails them in showers, drench- 
ing their clothes in a moment, and blinding them 
if they turn up their eyes for a moment towards 


the 


white obscure sheet in front. The air is so 
loaded with fine particles of the fluid, that it is 
Dreadful 


scarcely possible to breathe. uproar 


echoes around the deep abyss, whilst the never 
eeasing ocean of waters accumulated from a chain 
of lakes and rivers extending two thousand miles 
over the north western Territories, here centered 
in a narrow strait rushes down it. 

Many, and even some ladies, are hardy enough to 
venture along the narrow frightful passage, through 
the drenching mist and spray to a kind of terrace 
behind the sheet of water, although it appears ter- 


rifying at the first attempt. 


The following table exhibits the entire length of 


the Niagara river and the respective Fallfrom Erie 

to Ontario. 

From Lake Erie to the head of 
the rapid, 

From the rapid to the head of 
the Fall, 

Great Fall, 

From the Falls to Lewistown, 

From Lewistown to Lake Oata- 
rid, 


Miles. Fall. 


20 15 Feet. 


9 


~~ 


51 
162 
104 


1 I- 
AT 


7 ° 


~ 





Entire distance and fall 551-2 334 Feet. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


A correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the following lucid descrip- 


has favored us with 
tion: 


Niagara river flows from Lake Erie northe 
ward'to. Lake Ontario, a distance of about 37 
tmileés ; 18 miles from Lake Ontario are the ce- 
lebrated falls. "> : 

The river is wide, smooth, deepiand clear, 
as far as the steam-boat goes, after which the 
rapids commence, and the river perceptibly 
‘descends, and, from a-width of three niilés, 
‘contracts to three-quarters of a mile just at — 
the brow of the precipice ; here it is divided 
by an island containing about 70 acres, called ; 
Goat, Iris, ‘or Rainbow island, which occd+ 
sions two distinct falls, in almost every re- 
spect differing from each other in appearance, 

Vhat part of the river which flows between 
the island and the United States shore, falls 
over a*perpendicular straight wall about 160 
feet in height, a few feet higher than that in 
the western channel, and of course in a‘less 
quantity of water, which easily admitting the 
rays of light, presents a beautiful crystal sheet,, 
ornamented: with wreathes of..pure white 
foam, bedizzened with spangles of glittering 
spfay. "i é' 
" While that between the island. and the Ca- 
nada shore, called of Iate ‘‘ The Grand Cres- 
cent,” (instead of Horse-Shoe Fall,) on ac- 
count of the water falling over the concavity 
of a half circle, is an immense body of water 
plunging into a gulf of unknown depth, show- 
ing, in its descent, the beautiful green hue 
of Lake Erie, its brightness heightened and 
set off to the utmost advantage, by alternate 
stripes of white foam which shoot obliquely 
down the liquid mountain. 

When the water of bath falls has reached 
the chasm below, a part of it rises again in 
billows of mist, foaming, tossing, rearing, and 
spreading in every direction, tinged-with ali 
the colours “of the rainbow, till at length it 
escapes from the gulf, and in one majestic 
columa soars away to heaven, 

When the sky is clear, there are alway *se- 
veral rainbows to be seen, more or less bril- 
liant, according to their situation ; sometimes 
thé **beauteous bow” appears extending 
from the centre of one fall to that of the other, 
forming a splendid arch over the island. 

While taking a view from ‘‘ Table Rock,” 
near the foot of the ‘*Grand Crescent,” a 
world of waters tumbling from above, and the 
immense rocky walls on either hand, which 
seem to hang forward in threatening majesty, 
the mind is invariably filled with undefinable 
sensations of awe; add to this, while the sun 
shines with dazzling splendour in the heavens 
the spectator is here in the midst of a driving 
storm, by 4vhich he is completely drenchéd 
in afew minutes, and gladly withdraws from 
such unapproachable majesty. 

But language, and the highest effort ofart, 





would fall far short in conveying an adequate 
a 
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idea of the vastness, the sublimity, and won- 
derful effect of an object so stupendous. It 
must be seen; and even then, like its great 
author, it is shrouded in its own majesty, 
clouds and thick darkness full often encom- 
pass it around. 


LINES 


Written after viewing Niagara Falls from ‘‘ Table 
Rock”? near the foot of the Cataract. 
BY M. W. H. 

Where Niagara’s wat’ry world, 
Is in tremendous torrents hurl’d, 
And ever as its flood outpours, 
More than deep Etna’s thunder roars ; 
Where from its awful chasms beneath, 
@ Soars to Heaven the misty wreath, 
Mixing and melting in the skies, 
Ting’d with more than Iris’ dies, 
»T was there I stood in wonder lost! 
* Like mariner on desert coast :” 
The sound I heard! the flood I saw! 
While strange emotions, mix’d with awe, 
Bade me in the tumultuous roar, 
Join my weak voice, and God adore. 
Roll on, Roll on, Niagara, 
Still be thy cataract heard afar, 
Roll on, roll on, my spirit cried, 
Still dash adown the mountain side, 
Whether your liquid volumes fall, 
Over the straight, rough, rocky wall, 
And with their wreaths of purest white, ... 
Make it a wall of chrystal light— 
Or if in playful wantonness, 
Your waves impatient onward press, 
Where the “‘Grand Crescent” winds around, 
And down the gulf impetuous bound, 
While mix’d with your white foam is seen, 
Sweet Erie’s own delightful green ; 
Still roll, still roar, still upward rise, 
In liquid incense to the skies. 
Art is too tame and language faint, 
A scene so wonderfully to paint! 
For who can match the rainbow’s dye ? 
Or who can motion—sound supply ? 
Or who the gbules can count / 
As all conyolv’d to heav’n they mount ; 
Th’ attempt is vain—still like the past, 
Phall-this, the voice of ages, last ; 
While myriads all the scene survey, 
And like the waters pass away. 
Fiow on, flow on, Niagara, 
Still be thy cataract heard afar ; 
Sull roll, still roar, still upward rise, 
In liquid incense to the skies. 


ec 
SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


**The Fourth of July,” said my uncle, (whose 
venerable appearance indicated that he could 
not expect to see many more of those days, ) 
*¢its annual return bringsto my recollection the 
scenes and circumstances of my youth. It 
was,”’ said he, *“*when oppression had been 
long endured, and the rights and privileges 
of the people were becoming every day mote 
extinet, that they. determined, by throwing 
off the yoke of tyranny, to remove the cause 
of the former, and maintain and enforce the 
principles of the latter, to ‘accomplish which 
they risked ali they possessed; resolved by 
their united efforts to retrieve their situation 
or perish in the attempt. It was at the time 


e 





of this struggle for liberty, and which gave the 
impulse to what is termed the Revolutionary 
War, that the events (the subject of what I 
am about to relate) had their commence- 
ment. 

“The pursuits ofagriculture were suspended, 
and the farmer appeared in the field; he grasp- 
ed neither the plough orsickle, but the deadly 
implements of war. He left his peaceful 
dwelling and his lands unprotected; he hesi- 
tated not, but with a firm and fixed resolution 
repaired to the rendezvous, and there his rus- 


tic countenance glowed with delight, when 
was made known the success of his compa- 


hions, or depicted his heart felt sorrow 
when defeat was announced. The parent 
uttered his parting blessing on his son, and 
the maiden’s tear bespoke her sorrow when 
she bid adieu to a brother, or to one who was 
equally dear to her affections. 

“ Ata village in a neighbouring state, south 
from this, lie encamped the army of the foe, 
displaying its vast numbers on the field, the 
proud banners curling in the wind, emblema- 
tical of the haughty nation it represented. 
Before the sun appeared in the east, to lend 
its benign influence to the surrounding scene, 
the shrill fife was heard and the merry tap of 
the drum that followed its plaintive notes, broke 
the silence that had reigned, before which save 
the measured stepsof the sentinel, no earthly 
sound would have told ten thousand souls 
lie buried in sleep.—As if the voice of music 
had penetrated the ear of each, a sudden 
burst of noise proceeded from every quarter, 
and when the dawn of day proclaimed the 
light, this majestic army was formed in solid 
column, parading the field. Nightly was the 
faithful sentinel posted to guard his sleeping 
fellows, and each morning the signal was made 
to arise, and were you to listen, when duty 
was done and dismissal announced, when sur- 
rounding the mess, in addition to the joke, 
and oft told tale, and the boasting of their va- 
lour, you would hear these well paid faithful 
subjects of their King, denouncing as rebels 
all who dared to oppose the authority of his 
majesty, and smiling with contempt at the 
temerity of those poor undisciplined country- 
men who presumed to stand before their re- 
gular troops. 

‘¢T have endeavoured to describe to you the 
appearance of the British, I now must pre- 
sent to your view that which was termed ‘* the 
rebel army.” It was true, they were encamp- 
ed, and the same precaution was observed to 
protect them whilst darkness ruled the earth, 
andthe same process was repeated to draw 
them from their slumber, but “their files did 


‘hot display the uniform soldier-like appear- 


ance of the foe; theirirregular broken march 
manifested their want of discipline, and the 
manner in which they were generally clad, 
bespoke their poverty; yet their counte- 
nances beamed with intelligence and life, as if 
their hopes were founded on the justice of 
their cause; and when the duties of the field 
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were finished, could you observe them, you 
would hear, in their own simple language de- 
tailed, the many acts of oppression under 
which they suffered, whilst at the same time, 
they burned with indignation towards the 
cause of them: still you could perceive that 
much anxiety was manifested as to the suc- 
cess of their efforts against so powerful an 
enemy. 

‘* Such,” said my uncle, as his countenance 
brightened with animation, ‘‘was the situa- 
tion and appearance of the men who have 
astonished the world, by a mighty revolution, 
the effect of their apparent feeble efforts, of 
their resistance when resistance seemed in 
vain, of their success when destruction seem- 
ed enevitable. 

“ Our little army lie waiting the orders of 
its beloved commander ; by permission I had 
strolled away some distance from the camp, 
musing upon our situation, when passing along 
an unfrequented path my progress was ar- 
rested by the sound of voices. [ listened and 
found it proceeded from an enclosure; I ap- 
proached still nearer, desirous of ascertaining 
the nature of all conversation at this eventful 
period. Through the opening of the trees 1 
beheld those who were engaged in talking; 
lest I should disturb them, I placed myself at 
the side of a tree from whence I could hear 
unperceived. I beheld a female, her hair 


fell in loose ringlets and floated in the air; 
her tears glistened, and seemed to drown the 
lustre of her sparkling eye, until relieved by 
falling on a cheek which vied with the beauty 


of the rose; her dress hung carelessly and ne- 
glected; regardless of her appearance, her 
mind seemed engrossed by the object before 
her. She addressed a young man apparently 
about two and twenty; he wore the American 
uniform, and the epaulette on his shoulder, 
designated him more than a private; his sword 
rested on the ground, and his countenance 
seemed wrapped in amazement, as the fair 
creature at his side remarked, ‘‘ There 
is scarce a hill or valley, Frederick, for miles 
around, but has witnessed our innocent gam- 
bols, and many are the flowers that we have 
plucked to decorate each other’s heads: how 
aften have we watched the setting sun, and 
as it disappeared in the west, its distant splen- 
dor lingering on the clouds, displaying colours 
more brilliant than the artist’s pencil could in- 
vent, untilthe dark and gloomy cloud was 
seen rising, and the forked lightning playing 
inits folds. Pale Cynthea’s beams, how often 
have they lighted us in the fields, when you 
told of passing events, or listened to my 
song, and when none could hear, but you and 
your Amelia, and He by whom the softest 
whispers breathed are heard. You promised 
you would never forsake me ; Frederick, you 
have been a kind and obedient son, and in all 
this country round there is none more beloved 
than you, and you Lhave believed—and its not 
ull now, that I have found you untrue ; you do 
notloye me.” As the last words fell from her 
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lips the eye of the young man flashed, and his 
countenance became flushed ; placing his 
hand on his sword, “ Tell me, ” he exclaimed, 
*‘the wretch who has dared to whisper in 
your ear this foul slander, and my sword”— 
** Stop,” said the agitated girl, “none have 
slandered you; but if you loved me Frederick 
why forget your promise, that you would 
never leave me; and now you are about to 
plunge into the heat of battle from whence 
you will never return.” The tears started 
again over her cheek, and the countenance of 
the young man relaxed into its usual serene 
appearance as he embraced the interesting 
form of his love. ** And this is all true,” said 
he, ‘*we must part, but we shall soon meet 
again, and then we shall be happy.” ‘‘Ah, 
tell me not of happiness,”’ replied the female. 
‘** I shall rove in solitude in the bower, and in 
the church your seat will be vacant; I shall 
call you inthe field and none will answer, and 
when night shall close the dull and gloomy 
day, I will dream of your mangled corpse in 
the battle. Cruel Frederick, totalk of hap- 
piness ; and they say none but rebels fight 
against their King, and should not the fate of 
war leave them to perish in the field, they 
will be carried prisoners to meet the reward 


of their rebellion; and how can a few feeble, 


uututored men stand before the’ powerful 
armies of the King.” The young man had 
listened to these fearful apprehensions and 
when finished, he let fall the hand of her who 
had spoken the ardour and fire of youth 
appeared in his face, and with a deliberate 
tone of voice he remarked, ‘* They cal! us re- 


‘bels and we will be rebels, if to protect 


our property from plunder and our per- 
sons from insult be rebellion. It is true, 
we are weak, and our enemies are strong and 
powerful, but how often have we heard from 
our good minister, that ‘the battle is not with 
the strong, nor the race with the swift.’ ““Ame- 
lia,” he continued, pointing to the sun, ‘* he 
who holds this mighty orb in his hand, is 
strong; tor the justice of our cause we have 
appealed to Him, who is just; we have sup- 
plicated the protection of Him who delivered 
the Israelites from bondage, and will He not 
deliver us from oppression. Did I not step for- 
ward when called to defend you from insult, 
and protect the dwelling of my hoary head- 
ed panents from the intruder, to drive from 
our doors oppression and abuse, that we may 
sit within our own dwelling and enjoy its pri- 
vileges, then unworthy would your Frederick 
be of your love; he could no longer take his 
seat in the church, or look with pleasure on 
the setting sun; but,” said he, “ my time is 
up, I must_return to the camp.” When this 
last sentence was uttered, 1 watched the 
countenance of the female, and, I could per-. 
ceive in every feature the agitation and 
swelling of her soul. She involuntarily, clang: 
to his neck, and the workings of her feelings 
vented themselves in audible sobs. “ Return,” 
said the youth, as he removed her a, “ta, 
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the house, and may heaven keep you in 
safety.”? He dashed from his eye a tear that had 
stolen upon him, hastened from her hold, and 
was soon lost in the woods. The now swollen 
eye of the female followed the young man 
until he disappeared, then turning from 
the place, she exclaimed, *‘ He is gone!”? Her 
face which depicted despair, she buried with- 
in her hands and moved slowly towards the 
dwelling. 

When the objects who were the actors of 
this affecting scene, had disappeared, I return- 
ed to our encampment, resolved to notice the 
conduct, and if possible to become acquainted 
with this noble minded youth. Soon after I 
returned tothe camp, the drum summoned us 
to duty, and the order to prepare for march- 
ing was passed through the ranks; the bag- 
gage was equipped, and when the sun had 
sunk in the west, the white canvass which had 
decorated the field, was prostrated, gathered 
up and placed in the heavy wagons; the fires 
which had been enkindled, were not extin- 
guished, but replenished With fuel, and under 
cover of the night we prepared to ford the 
river, and long before midnight we were land- 
ed on the opposite shore, cautiously proceed- 
ing towards the enemy; and ere the dawn of 
day had gilded the heavens, we had surround- 
ed their camp. ‘The muskets of the centinels 
sounded the alarm, and the call to arms from 
a dozen drums rolled through the field; all 
was confusion, the officers sending forth their 
orders, and the men scarcely awake in pur- 
suit of their arms; our heavy artillery, which 
had been kept in the rear, for fear of alarm- 
ing by its noise, was now brought up, which 
together with the musketry, made dreadful 
inroads among the confused enemy, and en- 
veloped them in a cloud of smoke; and before 
they could form a line and prepare to meet 
this unexpected attack, we charged. Unable 
to stand the fury of our arms, the banner 
of his majesty was no longer seen floating 
in the air, and the proud foe was com- 
pelled to yield its arms tothe rebels. 

The sun had risen in its splendour, the 
drum and fife were again heard; the enemy’s 
troops were formed into line, but their mus- 
ket’s brightness glittered not in the sun, and 
the star-spangled banner shewed them that 
they were prisoners. The surprise of the 
vanquished foe, who but yesterday thought 
of nought but victory, could not have equal- 
led that of the victors, who dreaded nothing 
but defeat; the hopes of our countrymen 
were encouraged, andthe friends of liberty 
strengthened; it was not the joy of boasting 
that you perceived but tie heartfelt grati- 
tude of men who saw the hand of Providence 
aiding their efforts and crowning with suc- 
cess the just cause of their rights. 

“When the confusion occasioned by the 
battle was restored to order, and the fatigue 
following a forced march was relieved, I look- 
ed around for the young officer in whose case 
J now felt much interest. I perceived ina his 
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countenance the same glow of ardour that 
was exhibited when he so feelingly described 
his situation, and uttered his faith in the cause 
of justice, and the protection of Heaven. { 
was honoured with his acquaintance; he talk- 
ed not of home, nor of his Amelia, and little 
did he presume that I could read his wander- 
ing looks, when reclining in the tent, or when 
walking the field alone. 

‘“*A few years after that memorable event, 


the mention of which will warm the bosom of 


every American, and which was but a declara- 
tion of the independence we now enjoy, the 
farmer resumed the plough; he no longer 
complained of tythes and oppressive laws; 
the merchant put forth his little bark of ad- 
venture on the ocean, assured that the flag 
which was suspended from its mast would pro- 
tect it, so far as regarded the power from 
whence sprung this title of a nation; the 
manufacturer and mechanic reared their estab- 
lishments of progressive industry; in the vil- 
lage, when the pursuits of the day were fin- 
ished and the twilight of evening approach- 
ed, the maidens were seen dancing on the 
green, the old men, whose silvered locks 
floated in the breeze, beheld and spoke with 
astonishment of the changes they had witness- 
ed in the evening of their days. 

“It was,” continued my uncle, “about fif- 
teen years after the war, that I visited the 
former scene of our encampment and the vil- 
lage adjacent. Ofthe former, I could svarce- 
ly mark the spot, and the latter was no lon- 
ger the dulllittle village, but a flourishing 
town. I enquired for him who bore the title 
of Squire, which in those days, when there 
were less of them than there are at present, 
was in a country town considered an impor- 
tant office. Iwas directed to the residence 
of Col. P. and in him recognised my former 
comrade in arms; time had altered his ap- 
pearance, butit was the same face that I had 
beheld in the field. The appearance of things 
around bespoke his affluence, and when the 
mutual expression of delight at our meeting 
was over, he led me to the parlour, and in- 
troduced me to his wife—it was Amelia. The 
ringlets which I had seen falling carelessly on 
her neck, were now concealed beneath acap; 
the eye which I had beheld swimming in tears 
sparkled now with lively interest; the colour 
of youth had somewhat faded, but beauty was 
still stamped upon her features, and her 
countenance beamed with pleasure as her hus- 
band announced me his friend and associate 
inthe field. I looked around for some pledge 
of love of this happy couple, when a door 
opened to my left, and the smiles of three 
little urchins caught my eye; the eldest @ 
promising boy of about 10 years of age, held 
by each hand his younger sisters. * And here,’ 
said my uncle, ‘my heart seemed to partake 


of the feelings that pervaded the bosoms of 


the parent when the servant entered with a 
child still younger, in his arms, which com- 
prised the happy family of my friend. Some 
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hours had glided away and preparations were 
making for dinner; we surrounded the table, 
and when the cloth was removed, the adven- 
turous circumstances of former days were re- 
curred to, with all the pleasure they were cal- 
culated to inspire. The situation we were in; 
when the subjects ofa King; the resources of 
the country, whenshe had determined to be 
free,and the happy result of our efforts, were all 
minutely described, and whilst these pleasing 
reflections occupied our attention, I, for the 
first time, made known my intrusion, and 
presence at the parting scene, which I have 
before related, and as J unfolded the particu- 
lars of this interesting sight, I glanced an eye 
towards the mother; a blush was on her cheek, 
and the tears were again in her eye; it was not 
the tear of distress, but of joy; it was true, time 
had softened the fire of youth, yet I beheld 
in the countenance of my friend, the same 
look which darted from the youth of twenty, 
and never shall I forget this latter scene; im- 
agination can scarcely paint to you, the feel- 
ings of Frederick, Amelia and myself. 
VIRGINIUS., 
—————<>—— 

TizE SPECTRE’S VOYAGE. 

There is a part of the Lake of Geneva, be- 
tween the city and the little village of Clase, 
which is called ** The Spectre’s Voyage,” and 
across which neither entreaty nor remunera- 
tion will induce any boatman to convey pas- 
sengers after a certain hour ofthe night. The 
superstitious notions current among the lower 
orders are, that at that hour a female is seen 
in a smali vessel crossing from Geneva to 
Clase ; that the vessel sails with the utmost 
rapidity in a dead calm, and even against the 
wind; that to encounter itis fatal; that the 
voyager lands from it on the coast of Savoy, 
a little beyond the village; that she remains 
some time on shore making the most fearful 
lamentations; that she then re-enters the ves- 
sel, and sails back in the same manner; and 
that both boat and passenger vanish as they 
enter the river Rhone. 

Curious to ascertain the circumstance which 
fave rise to a traditionary story so singular, I 
made inquiries among the boatmen and other 
persons who seemed most under the influence 
of the terrors which it excited, and from them 
I gathered the particulars of the following 
narrative ; 

In the sixteenth century, when the whole 
of Europe was one theatre of lawless violence, 
when might was constantly triumphant over 
right, and princes and soldiers only respect- 
ed the simple principle 

‘ That they should take, who have the power, 

And they should keep, who ean ;’ 
the little republic of Geneva was distinguish- 
ed by the zeal and patriotism of its citizens, 
and by the firmness and valour with which 
they had preserved their independence against 
the successive attacks of the Emperor, the 
King of France, and the Duke of Savoy. The | 
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ducal coronet was at the time worn by 
Chales Emanuel, surnamed the Great, a prince 
naturally of a feeble constitution, but of an 
enterprising spirit; of great talents, both 
military and political, of undaunted courage, 
and of insatiable ambition. His troops were 
the bravest and best disciplined in Europe, 
and had enabled him to seize, and retain pos- 
session of, for some time, the fairest provin- 
ces of France. ‘These advantages, together 
with the proximity of his dominions to Ge- 
neva, rendered him by far the most formida- 
ble foe with whom the republic had to con- 
tend. Their differences in religion added to 
the causes, political and geographical, by 
which the national hatred between the Ge- 
nevese and the Savoyards was kept alive. The 
reformed religion, which, in 1535, had been 
introduced among the former by William 
Farrel, was finally established by John Cal- 
vin, in 1536, while the subjects of the Duke 
of Savoy continued to be the most zealous and 
bigoted adherent#of the church of Rome.— 
Atthe period to which our narrative refers, 
peace existed between the two parties; but 
the duke continued to keep an army of ob- 
servation on the frontier, under the command 
of one of his most experienced generals, the 
Count of Martigny ; and the republicans jea- 
lously guarded their walls against any treach- 
erous attempt on the part of their neighbors. 
Occasional bickerings would nevertheless take 
place between the citizens and the soldiers. 
‘The latter, however, usually conducted them- 
selves with by far the most temper and pru- 
dence. A ccarse joke, or a bitter sneer, at 
the formal dress and demure deportment of 
the Calvinistic preachers, was the utmost out- 
rave in which they indulged; while the 
others, withall the zeal of new converts, no 
sooner crossed the frontier than they demol- 
ished the crosses which were set up on the 
road side, frequently put to rout a family of 
peasants as they were singing their evening 
hymn to the Virgin, tore down the lamp and 
the picture, and trampled contemptuously 
upon ail the sacred relics they could find.— 
The Count of Martigny never failed to take 
summary vengeance upon such of the offen- 
ders as fell into his power, and even: to visit 
the sins of the guilty upon the innocent.— 
Wherever a cross had been torn down, he 
erected a gibbet, and hung up the heretic 
over the consecrated spot which he had vio- 
lated. The inexorable severity with which he 
pursued this sanguinary mode of retaliation, 
rendered him an object of the utmost terror 
and cetestation te the Genevese ; and he shar- 
ed with the devil and the pope, the benefit 
of the curses with which they closed all their 
religious exercises. The favourite recreation 
of the Genevese then, as now, was to make 
excursions, e'ther alone or in small parties, 
upon their n*.jestic lake. This arnusement 
had become so much a custom with them, 


| that the most timid females were not afraid to 


venture alone, and at night, in a small skiff, 
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with which almost every family of respecta- 
bility was provided: and on a bright moon- 
light night, the broad blue bosom of the lake 
was beautifully diversified by the white sails 
glittering in the moonbeams, while sweet 
female voices would be heard warbling some 
popular melodies, the subjects of which were 
usually the praises of the lake, or the achieve- 
ments of their patriots. It was on such a 
night that the incident with which our narra- 
tive commences occurred. The moon was 
riding in an unclouded sky—unclouded ex- 
cept by those light, fleecy vapours which ho- 
vered round the form of the queen of night, 
increasing rather than diminishing her beau- 
ty. Vhe lake seemed one sheet of silver, 
end numerous little vessels, passing and re- 
passing, gave it a delightfully animated ap- 
pearance. In one, which seemed to be ventur- 
ing nearer to the coast of Savoy than the 
others, might be seen a light and delicate 
female form, and on the shore which she 
was approaching, a little above the village 
of Clase, stood a soldier, whose uniform be- 
epoke him to belong to the army of Duke 
Charles. 

The lady landed, and the soldier hasten- 
ed to meet her. ‘ Dearest Isabel,’ he said, 
‘ blessings upon thy generous, trusting heart 
for this sweet meeting! Ihave much to tell 
thee, but that my tongue dares not utter all 
with which my mind is stored; and if it dar- 
ed, it is not onsuch a night as this, so bright, 
so beautiful, that tidings dark as mine should 
be communicated.’ Isabel, who bad laid her 
head upon his breast when they met, started 
from him: and gazed with the utmost terror 
and. surprise at the unwonted gloom which 
darkened his countenance. ‘Theodore, what 
means this? Come you to break the trusting 
heart which beats for you alone? Come you 
to cancel your vows—to say that we must 
part forever! Oh! better had you left me 
to the mercy of the wave, when its work of 
death was half-achieved, if you reserved me 
only for the misery which awaits upon a broken 
heart, and blighted and betrayed affections.’ 
‘Sweet, dry these tears!’ replied the Savoy- 
ard ; ‘while I have life, lam thine. I came to 
warn thee of sure but unseen danger. The 
walls of Geneva are strong, and the arms and 
hearts of her citizens firm and trusty; but 
her hour is come, and the path of the de- 
stroyer, although secret, is like her own blue 
Ithone, which hides itself for a time beneath 
the earth only to spring forth more strongly 
and irresistibly than ever.—* Thy words are 
dark and dreadful: but I do not know of any 
cause for fear, or of any means of avoiding it, 
if it exists? ‘Fly with me, fly to my own 
rich vales in fertile Italy; there with thy 
heart aud hand reward my love, and think no 
more of those grim wails, and sullen citizens, 
with souls as ironm’as their beavers, and hearts 
as cold as the waters of their lake.’ ‘Oh! 
no, no, no: my father’s head is gray, and, 
but for me alone, all his affections, all his 





hopes are buried in my mother’s grave. He 
hates thy creed and nation. When [ told him 
that a stranger had rescued his daughter from 
the wave, he raised his hands to heaven and 
blessed him. Itold him that that stranger 
was a Savoyard: he checked his unfinished 
benediction and cursed thee. But if he 
knew thee, Theodore, thy noble heart, thy 
constant love, methinks that time and en- 
treaty would make him listen to his daughter’s 
prayer.’—*‘ Alas! my Isabel, entreaty would be 
vain, and time is already flapping his wings, 
loaded with inevitable ruin, over your devoted 
city and its inhabitants. Thy father shall 
be safe—trust that to me—and trust me too, 
that what I promise I can perform. But 
thou, my loved one, thou must not look upon 
the horrid face of war ; and though my power 
extends to save thy father from injury, it 
would be easier to save the wall-flowers on 
the ramparts of thy city from the foot of the 
invader, than one so fair, so feeble, from his 
violence and lust.2—* Whoe’er thou art,’ she 
said, ‘there is a spell upon my heart which 
love and gratitude have twined, and which 
makes it thine for ever; but sooner woul I 
lock my hand in that of the.savage Martigny 
himself, when reeking with the best blood 
of Geneva’s citizens, than leave my father’s 
side when his gray hairs are in danger, and 
wy native city when treachery is in her 
streets, and outrage is approaching her walls.’ 

These words were uttered with an anima- 
tion and vehemence so unusual to her, that 
Theodore stood for a moment transfixed wit’: 
wonder; and before he recovered his self- 
possession, Isabel, with the velocity of light- 
ning, had regained her skiff, and was sailing 
before the wind, to Geneva. Curse on my 
amorous folly he exclaimed, ‘that fora parr 
of pale cheeks and sparkling eyes, has per- 
haps ruined a better concerted stratagem than 
ever entered the brain of the Grecian Sinon. 
I must away, or the false girl will awake the 
slumbcring citizens to their defence before 
the deed is done; and yet, must I devote her 
to the foul grasp of ruffian violence? No, no, 
my power is equal to save or to destroy.’ As 
he uttered these words, he rapidly ascended 
the rocks which skirted that part of the lake 
on which he stood, and was soon lost among 
the wild woods that crowned their summit.— 
The principal events of that night are mat- 
ters of history, and are universally known.— 
The Savoyards by means of an unexpected 
attack during a period of profound peace, 
and aided by internal treachery, hoped to 
make themselves masters of the city of Gene- 
va. The citizens, however, had by some 
unknown means obtained intelligence of the 
designs of the enemy, and were prepared to 
repel their attacks. Every street was lined 
with soldiers, and a band of the bravest and 
most determined, under,the command of Eus- 
tace Beauvoisin, (Isabel’s father,) manned 
the city walls. The struggle was short but 
sanguinary—the invaders were beaten back at 
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every point—-their best troops were left dead 
in the trenches—and about two hundred 
prisoners (among whom was the Count de 
Martigny himseif) fell into the hands of the 
citizens. The successful party set no bounds 
either to their exultation or their revenge.— 
The rejoicings were continued for three 
successive days. The neighbouring coun- 
try was ravaged without cessation and with- 
out remorse; and all the prisoners were or- 
dered, by a decree of the Diet, to be treated 
as felons, and hanged in the most public 
places in the city. This decree was rigorous- 
ly and unrelentingly executed. The Savoy- 
ard soldiers, without any distinction as to 
rank or character, suffered the ignomini- 
cus punishment to which they were con- 
demned, and the streets of Geneva were 
blockaded up by gibbets, which the most ti- 
inid and merciful of its inhabitants gazed 
upon with satisfaction and triumph. 

The Count of Martigny, both on account of 
his rank and of the peculiar degree of hatred 
with which each Genevese bosom beat against 
him, was reserved to be the last victim. On 
the day of his execution the streets were lined 
with spectators, and the principal families in 
the city eecupied stations around the scaf- 
fuld. 

So great was the universal joy at having their 
persecutor in their power, that even the wives 
and daughters of thé most distinguished citi- 
zens were anxious to view the punishment 


inflicted upon him, whom they considered 
alike the enemy of heaven and of themselves. 
Isabel was not of this number: but her father 
sternly compelled her to be a witness of the 


dismal scene. The hour of noon was fast 
approaching, and the bell of the cathedral of 
St. Pierre heavily and solemnly tolled the 
knell of the unfortunate Martigny. The fatal 
cavalcade approached the place of execution. 
A stern and solemn triumph gleamed in the 
eyes of the Genevese soldiers as they trod by 
the side of the victim; but most of the specta- 
tors, especially the females, were melted into 
tears when they beheld the fine manly form 
of the prisoner, whose youthful beauty seemed 
better fitted for the royal levee, or a lady’s 
bower, than for the melancholy fate to which 
he was about to be consigned. His head was 
bare, and his light flaxen hair fell in a rich 
profusion of locks down his shoulders, but 
jeft unshaded his finely proportioned and sun- 
burnt features. He wore the uniform of the 
Savoyard army, and a star on his breast indica- 
ting his rank, while he held in his hand a 
small ivory cross, which he frequently and fer- 
vently kissed. His deportment was firm and 
contemptuous; and+as he looked on the for- 
mal, and frequently grotesque figures of his 
sruards, his features even assumed an expres- 
sion of risibility. The sight of the gibbet, how- 
ever, seemed to appal him, for he had not 
been apprized of the ignominious nature of his 
punishment. And 1s this,’ he said, as he 
scorntuliy dashed away atear’which had ga- 





thered in his eye, ‘ye heretic dogs, is this 
the death to which you doom the heir of Mar- 
tigny ? A stern and bitter smile played on 
the lips of his guards, but they remained si- 
lent. ‘Oh, God,’ he continued, ‘in the field, 
on the wave, or on the block, which has 
reeked so often with the bravest and noblest 
blood, I could have died smiling, but this 
His emotion seemed increasing, but, with a 
violent effort, he suppressed every outward 
sign of it; for the visible satisfaction which 
gleamed on the dark faces around him, at 


‘the state of weakness to which they had re- 


duced the proud heart of their foe, was more 
galling to his soul than the shameful deatht, 
which he was devoted, 

By the time he reached the place of exe- 
cution his face had resumed its calm ani 
scornful air, and he sprang upon the scaffold 
with apparently unconcerned alacrity. At the 
same moment a dreadful shriek issued fron: 
that part of the surrounding booths in which 
the family of Beauvoisin sat; and in another 
instant a female, deadly pale, and with her 
hair and dress disordered, had darted on to the 
scaffold, and clasped the prisoner in her arms. 
* Theodore’ she cried, ‘ Theodore !—can :* 
be thou? oh! they dare not take thy hie— 
thou bravest, best of men! Avaunt ye bloo'- 
thirsty brood! ye cannot tear me from him! 
No: till my arms grow cold in death VII clasp 
him thus, and dety the world to sever us |’ 
© Oh, Isabel!’ he said, ‘it is too much ; my sou! 
can bear no more—I hoped thy eyes had been 


| spared this sight—but the cold tyrants have 


decreed it thus: oh! leave me—leave me-—--i 
is in vain—unmannered ruffians, spare her!’-—- 
While he spoke, the soldiers forcibly tors 
her from him, and were dragging her throws) 
the crowd. ‘ My father! save him! he saved 
thy child—Theodore! supplicate him—he ‘« 
kind.’ She turned her eyes tothe scaffold «. 
she utterec these words, and beheld the form 
of Martigny, writhing in the air, and convulse: 
with the last mortal agony. A fearful shiric* 
burst from her heart, and she sunk sens¢!ess 
in the arms of those who bore her. 

Isabel survived this event more than a 
twelve-month; but her reason had fled, an? 
her health was so shattered that final recovery 
was hopeless. She took scarcely any food-— 
refused al] intercourse with her former friends, 
and even with her father, would sit silent anc 
motionless for days tyether. One thing only 
soothed her mind, or afforded any gratifica 
tion; and this, as she was an experience:! 
steerswoman, her friends indulged her in—to 
sail from the city of Geneva to that spot on 
which she used to meet her lover. This she 
did constantly every evening; but when sh: 
landed, and had waited a short time, her 
shrieks and cries were pitiable. This practic: 
one evening, proved fatal ; instead of steerin. 
to the usual landing place, a little above the 
city, she entered the Rhone, where it emer- 
ges from the lake. The rapidity of its wavee 
mastered and overturned the: frail bark in 
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which she sailed, and the unfortunate Isabel 
eank to rise no more! 

The tragic nature of these events made an 
impression on the popular mind which three 
centuries have not effaced. The spirit of 
Isabel is still said to sail every night from 
Geneva to Clase, to meet her lover; and the 
track across the lake which this unearthly 
traveller pursues is distinguished by the name 
of ‘The Spectre’s Voyage.’ 

—— 


ELPHIN IRVING, 
THE FAIRIES’ CUPBEARER. 

The romantic vale of Corriewater, in An- 
nandale, Scotland, is regarded by the inhabi- 
tants—a pastoral and unmingled people—as 
the last border refuge of those beautiful and 
capricious beings, the fairies. Many old peo- 
ple, yet living, imagine they have had inter- 
course of good words and good deeds with 
the ‘good folk,” and continue to tell, that 
in the ancient of days the fairies danced on the 
hill, and revelled in the glen, and showed 
themselves like the mysterious children of the 
deity of old among the sons and daughters of 
men. ‘Their visits to the earth were periods 
of joy and mirth to mankind, rather than of 
sorrow and apprehension. They played on 
musical instruments of wonderful sweetness 
and variety of notes, spread unexpected feasts, 
the supernatural flavour of which overpower- 
e<i on many occasions the religious scruples 
af the Presbyterian shepherds, performed 
wonderful deeds of horsemanship, and march- 
ed in midnight processions, when the sound 
of their elfin minstrelsy charmed youths and 
maidens into love for their persons and pur- 
suits; and more than one family of Corrie wa- 
ter have augmented the numbers of the elphin 
chivalry. Faces of friends and relatives, long 
since doomed to the battle-trench, or the 
deep sea, have been recognised by those who 
dared to gaze on the fairy march. The maid 
has seen her lost lover, and the mother her 
stolen child; and the courage to plan and 
achieve their deliverance has been possessed 
by, at least, one border maiden. In the le- 
gends of the people of Corrievale, there isa 
singular mixture of elfin and human adven- 
ture, and the traditional story of the Cup- 
bearer tothe Queen of the Fairies appeals 
alike to our domestic feelings and imagina- 
tion. , 

in one of the little gre -n loops or bends, on 
the banks of Corriewater, moulded walls, and 
a few stunted plum-trees, and vagrant roses, 
still point out the scite of a cottage and gar- 
den. <A well of pure spring-water leaps out 
from an old tree-roct before the door, and 
here the shepherds, shading themselves in 
summer from the influence of the sun, tell 
to their children the wild tale of Elphin Ir- 
ving, and his sister Phemie; and singular as 
the story seems, it has gained full credence 
among the people where the scene is laid. 
When Elphin Irving and his sister Phemie 
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were in their sixteenth year, for tradition says 
they were twins, their father was drowned in 
Corriewater, attempting to save his sheep 
from a sudden swell, to which all mountain 
streams are liable ; and. their mother, on the 
day of her husband’s burial, laid down her 
head on the pillow, from which, on the se- 
venth day, it was lifted to be dressed for 
the same grave. The inheritance left to the 
orphans may be briefly desowibed; seventeen 
acres of plowgh and pasture land, seven milk 
cows, and seven pet sheep, (many old people 
take delight in odd numbers;) and to this 
may be added seven bonnetpieces of Scot- 
tish gold, and a broad sword and spear, which 
their ancestor had wielded with such strength 
and courage in the hattle of Dryfe-sands, that 
the minstrel who sung of that deed of arms, 
ranked him only second to the Scotts and 
Johnstones. 

The youth and his sister grew in stature 
and in beauty. The bent bright brow, the 
clear blue eye, and frank and blythe deport- 
ment of the former, gave him some influence 
among the young women of the valley; while 
the latter was no less the admiration of the 
young men, and at fair and dance, and at bri- 
dal, happy was he who touched but her 
hand, or received the benediction of her eye. 
Like all other Scottish beauties, she was the 
theme of many a song; and while tradition 
is yet busy with the simular history of her 
brother, song has taken all the care that rus- 
tic minstrelsy can, of the gentleness of her 
spirit, and the charms of her person. 

But minstrel skill, and true love tale, seem- 
ed to want their usual influence, when they 
sought to win her attention; she was only 
observed to pay most respect to those youths 
who were most beloved by her brother; and 
the same hour that brought these twins tothe 
world, seemed to have breathed through them 
a sacredness and an affection of heart and mind 
which nothing could divide. If, like the vir- 
gin queen of the immortal poet, she walked 
‘“‘in maiden meditation of fancy free,”’ her bro- 
ther, Elphin, seemed alike untouched with 
the charms of the fairest virgins in Corrie. He 
ploughed his field, he reaped his grain, he 
leaped, he ran, and wrestled, and danced, 
and sang, with more skill, and life, and grace, 
than all other youths of the district; but he 
had no twilight and stolen interviews; when 
all other young men had their loves by their 





|} side, he was single, though not unsought; 
and his joy seemed never perfect, save when 
his sister was near him. if he loved to share 
| his time with her, she loved to share her 
i time with him alone, or with the beasts of 
| the field, or the birds of the air. She watch- 
| ed her little flock late, and she tended it ear- 
| ly; not for the sordid love of the fleece, un- 
| less it was to make mantles for her brother, 
| but with the look of one who had joy in its 
|company. The very wild creatures, the deers 
and the hares, seldom sought to shun her ap- 
‘proach, and the bird forsook not its nest, nor 
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stinted its song, when she drew nigh; such 
is the confidence which maiden innocence 
and beauty inspire. 
it happened one summer, about three years 
after they became orphans, that rain had been 
fora long while withheld from the earth; the 
hill sides began to parch, the grass in the 
vales to wither, and the stream of Corrie was 
diminished between its banks to the size ot 
an ordinary rill. ‘The shepherds drove their 
flocks to marshy lands, and lake and tarn had 
their reeds invaded by the scythe, to supply 
the cattle with food. ‘The sheep of his sister 
were Elphin’s constant care—he drove them 
tothe moistest pastures during the day, and 
he often watched them at midnight, when 
iiocks, tempted by the sweet dewy grass, are 
known to browse eagerly, that he might 
guard them from the fox, and lead them to 
the choicest herbage. In these nocturnal 
watchings he sometimes drove his little flock 
over the water of Corrie, for the fords were 
hardly ankle deep, or permitted his sheep to 
cool themselves in the stream, and taste the 
yrass that grew along the brink. All this 
time not a drop of rain fell, nor did a cloud 
appear in the sky. 

One evening during her brother’s absence 
with the flock, Phemie sat at her cottage 
door, listening to the bleatings of the distant 
folds, and lessened murmur of the water of 
Corrie, now scarcely audible beyond its banks. 
lier eyes, weary with watching along the ac- 
customed line of road for the return of El- 
phin, were turned on the pool beside her, 
in which the stars were glimmering fitful and 
jaint. As she looked she imagined the water 
srew brighter and brighter; a wild illumina- 
tion presently shone upon the pool, and leap- 
ed from bank to bank, and suddenly chang- 
ing into a human form, ascended the margin, 
and passing her, glided swiftly into the cot- 
tage. The visionary form was so like her 
brother in shape and air, that starting up she 
flew into the house with the hope of finding 
him in his customary seat. She found him 
not, and impressed with the terror which a 
wraith or apparition seldom fails to inspire, 
she uttered a shriek so loud and so piercing, 
28 to be heard at Johnston bank, on the other 
side of the vale of Corrie. 

It is hardly known how long Phemie Irving 
continued in a state of insensibility. The 
morning was far advanced, when a neigh- 
horing maiden found her seated in an old 
chair, as white as marble; her hair, about 
which she had always been solicitous, loosen- 
ed from its curls, and hanging disordered 
over her neck and basom, her hands and 
forehead. The maiden touched the one, and 
xissed the other—they were as cold as snow : 
and her eyes wide open, were fixed on her 
brother’s empty chair, with the intensity of 
#aze of one who had witnessed the appear- 
ance of a spirit. She seemed insensible of 
any one’s presence, and sat fixed, and still, 
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looks, thus addressed her—‘ Phemie, lass, 
Phemie Irving, dear me, but this be awful! 
I have come to tell ye that seven of your pet 
sheep have escaped drowning in the water ; 
for Corrie sae quiet and sae gentle yestreen, 
is rolling and dashing frae bank to bank this 
morning. Dear me, woman, dinna let the 
loss of world’s gear bereave ye of your senses. 
I would rather make yea present of a dozen 
mug ewes of the Tinwald brood myseif; and 
now I think on’t, if ye’ll send over Eiphin, t 
will help him hame with them in the g!oam- 
ing. So Phemie, woman, be comforted.” 
At the mention of her brother’s name, sire 
cried out—** Where is he ? Oh, where is he ?”’ 
—gazed wildly round, and shuddering from 
head to foot, fell senseless on the floor, Other 
inhabitants of the valley, alarmed by the sad- 
den swell of the river, which from a brook 
had augmented toa torrent, deep and im- 
passable, now came in to inquire if any loss 
had been sustained, for numbers of sheep an:' 
teds of hay had been observed floating down 
about the dawn of the morning. They as- 
sisted in reclaiming the unhappy maiden from 
her swoon; but insensibility was joy compar- 
ed to the sorrow in which she awakened. 
** They have ta’en him away, they have ta’en 
him away !” she chanted, in a tone of detiri. 
ous pathos; ** him that was whiter and tarrer 
than the lillyon Lyddallee. They have long 
sought, and they heve long sued, and they 
had the power to prevail against my prayers 
at last. They have ta’en himaway; the flow- 
er is plucked from the weeds, and tie <love 
is slain amid a flock of ravens. They came 
with shout, and they came with song, and 
they spread the charm, and they placed the 
spell, and the baptized brow has been bowed 
down to the unbaptized hand. They have ta’en 
him away, they have ta’en him away ; he was. 
too lovely, and too good, and too nobic, te 
bless us with his continuance on earth, fu 
what are the sons of men compared to hun ! 
—the light of the mvon-beam to the morning 
sun; the glow-worm to the eastern star. 
They have ta’en him away, the invisible ¢ wel. 
lers of the earth. I saw them come ‘to hirr 
with shouting and with singing, and they 
charmed him where he sat, and away they 
bore him; and the horse he rode was never 
shod with iron, nor owned, before, the maste- 
ry of human hand, They have ta’en him away 
over the water, and over the wood, anc ove: 
the hill. I got but ae look of his bonny blue 
ee, but ae, ae look, Dut as I have encdur- 
ed what never maiden endured, so sha!' | un- 
dertake what never maiden undertook ; { wil 
win him from them all. I know the invisible 
ones of the earth; I have heard their wild 
and wondrous music jn the wild woods, und 
there shall a christian maiden seek him and 
achieve his deliverance !” 
The morning had now fairly broke ; the 
flocks shook the rain from their sides, the 
shepherds hastened to inspect their charyes, 





and motionless. The maiden alarmed at her 
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and a thin blue smoke began to stream irom 







































































































































































the cottages of the valley into the brighten- 
ing air. Ina short time, two shepherds were 
observed ascending from one of the loops of 
Corriewater, bearing the lifeless body of E}- 
phin Irving in their arms. They had found 
him whirling round and round in one of the 
numerous eddies, and his hands clutched and 
filled with wool, showing that he had lost 
his life in attempting to save the flocks of 
his: sister. A plaid was laid over the body, 
which, along with the unhappy maiden ina 
half lifeless state, was carried into a cottage, 
and laid in that apartment distinguished 
among the peasantry by the name of the cham- 
ber. While the peasant’s wife was left to 
take care of Phemie—old man and matron, 
and maid, had collected around the drowned 
youth, and each began to relate the circum- 
stances of his death, when the door sudden- 
ly opened, and his sister, advancing to the 
corse with a look of delirious serenity, broke 
out into a wild laugh, and said, “ O it is won- 
derful, it’s truly wonderful! that bare and 
death-cold body, dragged from the darkest 
pool in Corrie, with its hands filled with fine 
wool, wears the perfect similitude of my own 
Elphin! Vl tell ye—the spiritual dwellers 
of the earth, the fairy folk of our evening tale, 
have stolen the living body, and fashioned this 
cold and inanimate clod to mislead your pur- 
suit. In common eyes this seems all that El- 
phin Irving would be, had he sunk in Cor- 
riewater; but so it seems not to me. Ye 
have sought the living soul, and ye have 
found only its garment. But O! if ye had 
beheld him, as I beheld him last night, rid- 
ing among the elphin troop the fairest of 
them all; had you clasped him in your arms, 
and wrestled for him with spirits and terrible 
shapes from the other world, till your heart 
quailed, and your flesh was subdued, then 
would ye yield no credit to the semblance 
this cold and apparent flesh bears to my bro- 
ther!'—But hearken—on Hallowmas-eve, when 
the spiritual people are let loose for a season, 
i will take my stand in the burial ground of 
Corrie, and when my Elphin and his unchris- 
tened troop come past with the sound of their 
minstrelsy, [ willleap on him and win him, or 
perish for ever.”’ 

All gazed aghast on the delirious maiden, 
and many of her auditors gave more credit to 
her distempered speech than to the visible 
evidence before them. As she turned to de- 
part she looked round, and suddenly sank 
upon the body with tears streaming from her 
eyes, and sobbed out, ** My brother! O, my 
brother |! She was carried out insensible, 
and again recovered; but relapsed into her 
ordinary delirium, in which she continued till 
the Hallow-eve after her brother’s burial. 
She was found seated in the ancient burial 
ground, with her back against a broken grave- 
stone, her locks white with frost-rime, seem- 
ingly watching with intensity of look the road 
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dale was fled for ever.—Such isthe singular 
story which the peasants know by the name 
of Elphin Irving, the Fairies’ Cupbearer; and 
the title, in its fullest and most supernatural 
sense, still obtains credence among the indus- 
trious and virtuous dames of the romantic vale 
of Corrie. 

ee 4 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


Tue Island of St. Domingo had long been 
held in peaceable possession by the French, 
and it was not until Louis the XVI. mounted 
the throne that its quietude was disturbed. 
The blacks had become very numerous and 
imprudent, and it was not even supposed, 
until it actually happened, that an insurrec- 
tion was about taking place. The negroes 
arose and were cruel in the extreme to the 
whites, and the inhabitants of the island mas- 
sacred men, women and children in the most 
barbarous manner, having no regard for age, 
sex, or condition. It was a dreadful scene 
—the blood flowed through the gutters like 
water—and the groans of miserable victims 
rang upon the air in mournful sounds. The 
inhabitants, as many as were spared, flew 
to the ships in the harbor for safety; being 
few, the captains were compelled to embark 
leaving hundreds on the shore praying for 
God’s sake to take them on board, but it was 
in vain, and the wretches giving up all 
hopes, flung themselves into the river to rise 
no more. 

Among the passengers who were so lucky 
as to procurea passage on board one of the 
ships bound for Philadelphia, was one of the 
most wealthy and intelligent merchants of the 
island. He had been fortunate enough, to 
save from the wreck of his fortune, some 
gold and many valuable jewels. His wife 
and daughter also were safe, and with him. 
Notwithstanding Monsieur Berenger wes 
seemingly very fortunate yet he had been so 
unused to wants of any kind that the denial 
of any gratification rendered him completely 
unhappy. 

His wife was an amiable woman, and his 
daughter Louisa, a charming accomplished 
girl, and her father’s idol. They arrived in 
Philadelphia and took lodgings in Caliowhill 
street. It was some time before they learn~ 
ed the English language, as they kept very 
retired, and all the neighbourhood were in 
wonder who they could be. The daughter 
never went out but in company with her fa- 
ther, and they seemed inseparably bound. to 
eachother, ‘the old man never smiled but 
on his child, and it was always observed he 
appeared happy only in her company. She 
was as delicate a creature as ever nature 
moulded, and her misfortunes were only sup- 
portable because her father yet existed, and 
she wished to live only on. his account.— 
They soon gained many friends in their neigh- 





to the kirk-yard: but the spirit which gave 
Efe to the fairest of all the maids of Annan- 


borhood, among whom were Mr. Marville and 
his nephew Frederick. They soon became 









warmly attached to the family, and Frederick 
was aware it was the love of Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Berenger have been 
eould he have seen his daughter comfortably 
situated in life, but to die and leave so tender 
a plant to buffet the rude blast of adversity 
and poverty, was more than the old man 
could bear. He was seated one pleasant af- 
ternoon in his arbor, with his daughter and 
his friend beside him, his eyes bent intently 
on her, and a tear stealing down his cheek, 
when his daughter was suddenly called from 
him by her mother. As she went the old man 
raised his hands and eyes to heaven and 
exclaimed, ‘*who shall protect my child 
when [ am taken from her.” His friend 
was moved by the manner of the old man, 
and seizing his hand, pressed it between his 
own, and exclaimed, ** never shall she or you 
want while I live.”’—The old man spake not 
—his lookstold what his tongue would utter 
—he kissed his friend’s hand, laid his hand 
on his bosom and breathed a last long 
sigh of farewell to mortality. 

Medical aid was procured immediately, 
but it was of no avail, a vein was opened 
in the neck and the blood rushed from it so 
profusely that the physicians could not stop 
it, till neagly every drop of blood had left 
the body; acircumstance so singular could 
not be accounted forby the physicians, and 
on opening the body they found the old man’s 
heart not only figuratively, but actually bro- 
kenintwo parts. This circumstance had such 
an effect on the daughter that she died in a 
twelve-month after her marriage with Fre- 
derick and justas she had become the mo- 
ther of a charming daughter. 

———- 


STAUENBACH, 
THE SHARP-SHOOTER. 

After the battle of Ansterlitz, the Austrian army 
was virtually disbanded. The regiments were left 
without pay in consequence of the general break- 
ing up of the Austrian finance; the public spirit 
was extinguished by the result of so many unsuc- 
cessful wars; Napoleon’s genius seemed to have 
gained the final ascendency ; and the general feel- 
ing throughout the Continent was, that all efforts 
for independence were hopeless. 

But in the midst of this national despair there 
were some gallant spirits left, as ifto keep up the 
remembrance of the old national glory, and be 
ready tor the time of retribution. Among the dis- 
banded troops was a regiment of sharp shooters, 
chiefly raised among the range of the Corinthian 
Alps. They were ordered home to their native 
place, and some French officers with a commissary 
general, were sent to attend them to Laybach and 
see the measure completed. 

The country in the neighborhood of Laybach is 
remarkably hilly, and the regiment was compelled 
to scatter a good deal. The men fell into groupes, 
and as they became less immediately within sight 
of their masters, murmurs arose at the journey, 
and the insult of being thus driven home by French 
commissaries. Asa party were thus talking ata 
turn of the mountain road, where they had halted 
without much fear of their officers before their 
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eyes, the rear company of the regiment, command- 
ed by Lt. Stauenbach, overtook them, and the sit- 
ters down invited the othersto drink. Discipline 
had been nearly at an end for some days before, 
and Stauenbach mace no objection. He had pro- 
bably been meditating something of what followed, 
for on the glass being presented to him, he drank 
“the health of our tather (the Emperor,) and bet- 
ter days to our country.” ‘The toast was received 
with shouts. What was subsequently done to rouse 
the sharp-shooters is not known, but it may be 
tolerably conceived fram the fact, that the colonel 
and staff were the only part of the regimeut that 
entered Laybach with the Frenchmen; what had 
become of Stauenbach and the officers, no one 
could tell. luquiries were seton foot by the French 
authorities, who were then pervading every corner 
of the Austrian territory; but nothing could be as- 
certained, further, than that the whole regiment 
had anticipated Napoleon’s orders, and suddenly 
disappeared. 

In a few days, however, reports were brought 
into Laybach of occasional fires having been seen in 
the mountains that edge the valley of the Saave; 
and one morning the despatches, regularly for- 
warded to the French commissary in chief, did not 
arrive. This produced some disturbance in the 
city, and no slight alarm among the gentlemen of 
the French Staff, who immediately despatched a 
courier to Moravia for an additional force of French 
troops. The courier set out at night, to prevent 
accidents; but his prevention was unlucky, for the 
next day he was set down blindfolded within a short 
distance of Laybach, with a note declaring © war 
against the French,” and informing **‘ the French 
staff,” that if they chose to stay in Laybach they 
might, but that not a man of them should ever re- 
tura to France. This formidable document was 
signed * the King of the Mountains.” 

This billet produced singular excitement in the 
city. The French commandant instantly ordered 
a meeting of the authorities, and in this civie and 
military council his Majesty of the mountains was 
declared a public enemy, and a reward of the ade- 
quate number of thalers was offered for him dead 
or alive. This was probably an unwilling measure 
on the part of the grave burghars of Carniole, but 
they knew the activity of Napoleon’s vengeance 
too well to talk of hesitation; with the populace it 
was altogether a different affair, and their re- 
joicing at the defiance was all but treason to the 
supremacy of the conquerer. The “ King of the 
mountains” was an efivctive name, and the habitual 
taste of the German for torest wonders found its 
supreme indulgence in inventing attributes and 
adventures for this mysterious monarch. 

War, and of all its kinds insurrectionary war, is 
fitted to take hold upon the popular imagination: 
Its secrecy, its sudden explosions—its sudden ex- 
tinctions im one quarter, to spring up like a confa- 
gration in another—even the personal intrepidiiy, 
intelligence and dexterity, required in its solitary 
and hazardous enterprises, throw a romantic and 
superstitious interest about it, that gives a power- 
ful impulse to the imagination. ‘ King of the 
Mountains” had none of tie established indolence 
of the throne; he seemed even to have the faculty 
of being every where at once.—The arrival of 
couriers soon ceased totally, or occurred only by 
permission of his invisible unajesty :, and the letters 
were generally open, and accompanied by some 
remarks, sometimes burlesque and gsareasiic, and 
sometimes conveying intelligence. of the mast dis- 
astrous nature from France. ‘The peasants brought 
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provisions to the city only under the passports of 
his majesty ; the traders and travellers were com- 
pelled to advertise in the Laybach Zeitung, before 
they set out, their route, with a declaration that 
they were not going to France; in short, his ma- 
jesty’s determination to extinguish all intercourse 
with the land of tyranny, was expressed with the 
most undiplomatic distinctness and absence of ce- 
remony. 

The French authorities, however, now sect them- 
selves actively to resist the public feeling; 2ad, as 
the first step ordered the priater of the Zeitung 
to jail, with a declaration, that the first merchant 
or traveller suspected of compromising with “ the 
banditti,” should follow the printer. This had its 
effect for a few days, and the advertisements were 
stopped. But a Bolognese jeweller, who had come 
to the fair of Idria, and afiex lingering impatiently 
for some weeks in the city, was anxious to realize 
the produce on the other side of the Tyrol, had 


not left Laybach half a German mile when he was | 


met by a party of “ armed peasantry,” who order- 
ed him back. They took nothing from him, and 
when he offered them money refused it, stating 
that they were paid by their own * sovereign ;” 
and ordered merely to prevent any man’s going 
through Ais territory without Ais passport. Some 
other attempts had the same result; until at leugth 
the French cormmandant determined to take the 
field against the unseen usurper. He gathered 
about tive hundred troops of different arms and 
salled ont the Burgher-guard to make up his ar- 
my. But the citizens had long since settled their 
minds upon the poiat, and they one and all, dis- 
covered so many personal reasons for objocting to 
a mountain campaign, that M. le Colonet de ‘Val- 
mont was at last, with infinite indignation, obliged 
to compromise the affair, and leave the whole of 
the gallant Burgher-guard for the detenee of the 
gates and ditches. 

The Colonel was a bold fellow, a vieux mous- 
tache, who had segved from ghe time of Moreau’s 
march into Swabia, and wasa soldier all over.— 
The idea that his communications should be inter- 
cepted by a “ mountain thief, a pedlar, a goat hun- 
ter,” was at once intolerable and ludicrous; and 
he promised the civil council, that before twelve 
hours were over they should see the® robber” with a 
rope round his neck. For the purpose of more 
eomplete surprise, the expedition was to wait for 
nightfali. About seven ia the evening a patrol 
which had been ordered to search in the market 


peasants as they passed out of the gates, (for the | 
honest Carnioians were strongly suspected of car- | 


rying op the correspondence of the disaffected 


within and without,) brought in an old seller of 
eggs, in whose basket they had found some gun- 
powder. This was of course contraband of war, 
and the peasant was brought to head quarters. A 
further search discovered a letter to the “ Moun- 
tain King.” 
deaf, that he could searcely be made to understand 
that a court-martial was about to be held upon him. 
His Carniolan jargon was equelly lost upon the 
Colonel. To shoot him, however, required some 
consideration. ‘Trial was impossible, with a man 
destitute of all faculty of explanation, or under- 
standing; his age rendered him harmless; and 
eruelty might have irritated the country people 
(who had crowded back on his seizure,) and de- 
rive the city of its provisions.—Finally as the best 
alternative, it was determined to rake use of the 
old man a3 a guide to the haunt of the insurgent 
chief. 





He was extremely deerepid, and so 
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was at last induced to give way, was seated ona 
baggage mule, and with a bayonet at his back was 
marched out with the troops. The peasantry hung 
their heads, with no very measured expressions of 
wrath at the hoary traitor; but as the French 
never condescend to know any language but their 
own, all this was lost upon them. Night fall—the 
expedition proeceded—and the old man and his 
ass were put in front of the column, watched by 
half a dozen Chasseurs at the advance of the whole. 

The mountain-range that overhangs the Idrian 
Mine Couutry is, though not very elevated, re- 
markably rugged. Short, sharp descents, and 
heights were every rock seems pointed for the ex- 
press purpose of repulsion, make it an extremely 
arduous business to work one’s way through in the 
day time—what must it be in the night! To add to 
iis difieuliies, one of those storms, so common and 
so violent in the summer of the south of Germany 
} came on. The whole expedition, the ‘* general 
; camp, pioneers and all,” were drenched in a mo- 
ment, and aficr a faint struggle to get on, the 
whole seattered themselves under the pine trees, 
that cover every spot where a rootcan cling. The 
Colonel fearful of losing his guide, now ordered 
him ‘to be doubly watehed; but he was so far from 
aticm pting escape, that, to avoid the storm, he was 
aiready making his way back to the clump where 
the Colonel had first taken his stand. 

The storm had now risen to a pitch of fury that 
made the shelter of the forest more perilous than 
even the open air; the trees were torn up by the 
roots—huge branches were flying about to the in- 
finite peri! of every one who came in their way— 
sheets of gravel, and the lighter stones from the 
sides of the limestone cliffs, filled the air; and 
when tothis were added thunder, that absolately 
cvafened the ear, and flashes that burst like shells 
from rock to rock, splitting whatever they touched, 
it may be believed that the French wished them- 
selves far enough that night from the mountains of 
Jdra. 

It was now between twelve and one; the troops 
had been out four hours, and no symptoms of the 
insurgents had appeared, and every sou! was hear- 
tily tired, the order was given toreturn. The whole 
corps was instantly en rowte with giaddened hearts ; 
but even this had now become no trivial matter. 
The road, bad enough before, was now ten times 
worse ; the ascents were so slippery as to be almost 
inaccessible, the deseents were but so many preci- 
pices—-plaunging them into so many torrents, as 
! every rivulet had now swelled into a furious stream. 
The Laybach river this night had many a knap- 
sack pouch carried down iis flood from the tribu- 
tary streams of the hills. 

In two hours afterwards it would be morning, 
and the storm at length began to subside. But 
fighting was altogether out of the qnestion, in the 
| present dilapidated state of the “ grand army” of 
Laybach. They were now toiling the slow way 
along the verge of the hollow in which the quick- 


| This, however, he positively refused to be, under 
fifty pleas of ignorance, feebleness and fear; he 
| 
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i silver Mines he, and which from its shape and per- 


petual vapour put the traveller in mind of the 
boiler of a steam engine; but however picturesque 
for the eye of the tourist, a more vexatious route 
for a drenched army could not be found in Ger- 
many. 

Ona a sudden the old guide pointed to something 
that through the fog looked like the light in a cot- 
tage window. In a moment it had disappeared, 
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The Colonel was an old soldier, and had learned 
his first lesson in the mountain battles of the Bris- 
gau. The troops were instantly closed up, and or- 
dered to stand to their arms—but the order had 
been searcelygiven before a shower of shot was pour- 
ed in upon the position. Some men were knocked 
down close to the Colonel; and among them the 
old guide. De Talmont was proverbially brave, 
aml cared nothing about giving or taking death; 
but he had humanity about him still, and he stoop- 
ed down to give the dying man a draught of wine 
out of his canteen. The peasant swallowed it with 
difficulty, and dropped back on the ground with a 
deep groan. The firing had suddenly ceased, or 
was kept up only by the French flankers, who sent 
out a random shot now and then, without, however, 
kuowing on which side the assailants were to be 
found. ‘The word was again given to move, and the 
column began to pass down the sharp declivity 
above the village of Idra: but this declivity is seven 
hundred feet by the plumb line; and it may be 
imagined that in utter darkness, it was not the 
easiest path in the world for adrenched and har- 
rassed party of foreigners. They had not descend- 
ed half a hundred feet when a rifle flashed full in 
the Colonel’s face ; and the signal was followed by 
a rapidrunning fire, that seemed to circle the whole 
valley. The column feebly attempted to recover 
ihe high ground, but the balls came in showers 
from the ridge; to make their way down to the 
village was as much out of the question, unless 
they rolled themselves down the scarped precipice, 
where none but a dead man could ever reach the 
bottom ; to stand where they were was impossible, 
for the bullets were raking their exposed column 
in all directions. 

The Colonel had now found out his error, and 
with afew desperate men made a rush to the sum- 
mit; the fire gradually paused on both sides from 
the excessive darkness, and he made good his 
footing, but out of his five hundred not above fifty 
could be gathered round him—the rest had been 
either shot or scattered through the forest. With 
that fifty, however, he made a bold stand, and the 


firing began to be vivid again, when he felt himself 


suddenly grasped by the neck. The grasp was that 
ofa giant; and he wasin a moment dragged away 
among the rocks, until between exhaustion and sur- 
prise, he fainted. 

When he opened his eyes he found himseifin a 
hut with two or three long-bearded wild-iooking 
figures, warming themselves over a stove. Be- 
side the bed on which he lay, there was sitting a 


handsome, athletic young man, in the uniform of 


a Yager; the Colonel thought that he had seen the 
face before, and inquired into whose haads he had 
fallen. 

«Better hands than a Frenchman’s,” was the 
rough answer: * for if we had fallen into theirs, we 
should have been shot; you are now among the 
free hunters of Carniola.” 

«“ And who are you ?” said the prisoner. 

“Me! why, Lam all things in turn,” said the 
Yager, laughing. Yesterday I was a grave citi- 
zen of Laybach, attending the order of Colonel de 
Talmont to shoulder my musket and mount guard 
in honor of Napoleon; this morning | am the King 
of the Mountains. I wish you joy at your arrival in 
suy dominions, Colonel !” 

“ So, Lam to thank your Majesty for last night’s 
work ; I wonder you did notshoot me at once.—lf I 
had caught you, it would have gone hard with your 
Kingship.” 

** Why, then, to tell you the truth, you were 
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spared for the sake of alittle piece of service that 
you did to a friend of mine.” 

The Yager started up, and throwing a cloak over 
his shoulders, came forward tottering towards the 
bed. 

“Ah! by Jove, our old guide—that infernal old 
rogue: I suspected him once or twice but the ras- 
cal seemed so decrepid, there was no use in killing 
him ; a pistol-shot would scarcely have hurried 
him out of the world. Yes I could have sworn that 
he was mortally wounded by the first fire. All a 
ruse then?” 

“ All,” said the Yager, ‘all was fictitious, but 
the generosity of Colonel de ‘Talmont, that would 
not let even an old peasant go to the ether world 
without a eup of wine. 1 was the peasant—l had 
gone into the city to see what you were about. [| 
threw myself in the way of your patrol, Colonel, 
and became your guide. I had intended as soon as 
I had brought you thoroughly into mischief, to 
make my escape, and take the command of my 
mountaineers. But you watched me too well 
I had then nothing for it, but to pretend to be 
wounded in the first fire. The mancuyre suc- 
ceeded tolerably, but upon my honor, when I 
caught a glimpse of you, turning round to examine 
me, expected to have the business settled by the 
point of your sabre. I was agreeably disappoint- 
ed by finding your canteeu at my mouth, and from 
that moment I wished to be of what service I could 
to you. On your advance I was free, and you know 
the rest. The flashing of the rifles slhewed me 
where you stood; and, as the only chance of saving 
you, I took the liberty of making a dash at your 
neck ; it was no time for eeremony, and I was lucky 
enough in carrying you off without being touched 
myself. This is my palace, Colonel, and here you 
may command.” 

‘And who are you, after all?” said the Colonel. 

‘‘ Mystery is a souree of the sublime,” answered 
the Yager. ‘That must remain a secret till better 
times.” 

In a few days the Colonel was sent to Laybach. 
He found the greater part of his expedition there 
before him, for the random firing of a night attack 
had produced little besides terror.—The dispersion 
ofthe troops, however, had been complete ; they 
had brought home neither arms, ammunition nor 
baggage. But, indetauilt of these, they had brought 
abundance of exaggerated stories of the multitude 
and ferocity of the enemy. De Talmont soon re- 
turned with his corps to France. He found the 
passes open, and the King of the Mountains true 
to the laws of hospitality. But it fared differently 
with his suecessors; his Majesty continued the 
wonder of Carniola, and the horror of the French 
for years. He continually surprised and defeated 
the corps that attempted to beat up his quarter, 
until the idea was utterly abandoned in despair.— 
His last exploit was cutting off the rear division and 
the whole of the baggage of a French Marshal 
moving on to Italy. Who the mountain king was, 
nobody knew; he had a hundred historians; he 
was alternately supposed to be Hofer, who had 
escaped from Mantua; Stcinfort, the famous Aus- 
trian general of Light troops, whose body had not 
been found after the battle of Austerlitz; and a 
multitude of others. The country people, however, 
fairly believed him to be neither Tyrolese nor 
German, buta good incarnation of the Devil—a be- 
nevolent prince of the power of the air—-to be touch- 
ed by neither ball nor bayonet, and in fitting times 
to lead his mountain spirits to the liberation of the 
empire. 
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At length the aggressions of France ¢ompelled 
Austria to try the chance of war again. On the 
first order to levy troops, Lieutenant Stauenbach 
appeared at the ‘court of Vienna —_ the offer of 
a regiment of three thousand sharpshooters! 
A deputation of his companions in their moun- 
tain costume, long-bearded, and with buskins 
and caps of wolf and bear- hides, attended him. 
The offer was gladly received. He was placed at 
the head of his “ Free Corps,” and distinguished 


himself by remarkable ga!lantry in the campaign of 


Wagram. At the battle « of Lei tipsic he was a general 
officer, with the * Free Corps” in his division ; and 
the mountaineers of Carniola, anid their genera! 
Stauenbach, will be long remembered by Germany, 
and by her enemies. 


THE MISCEL LAIST. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

His relation George piehesse iin. Cr itis, Esq. 
has recently, in the newspa described his per- 
son in a more satisfactory man? er, ths in it had been 
before done, to our knowledge. ‘The phy 
harmonized with the intellectual and moral being. 
Jn the prime of life, his height was six feet two 
inches; his average weight about two handred and 
twenty pounds, and his whole person of the nobles 
mould; his limbs were Saininetty proportioned : 
the first, sinewy, agile, l 














‘Hl exercised ; the 
latter truly Roman, and irresi: tible in their rs 
tic expression. No equestrian surpassed iim in 

ease, skill, confidence, and athletic 
sports and trials he could defy the strongest. All 
who have ever seen him, have felt the grandeur of 
ius presence, and must know that it can seareé ly be 

exaggerated. It was not properly stern nor stately ; 
and yet it ampived, of itself, peculiar awe.—It is 
related in the life of Peyton Rando'ph, on the au- 
thority of the venerable Charles ‘Thompson, that, 
ta the meeting cf the first general C Jongress at 
Philadelphia, on the 5ih of September, 1774, upon 
the house having been summoned to praveis, and 
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bearing; in 


after the chaplain had commenced service, it was 
perceived that, of all the members present, George 


Washington was the only one who was upon his 
knees. This was characteristic. He was trails 
jig tous, and in every circumstance and rx 

strictly moral and biam: ‘ ss. Of what other hero, 
or great commander, can so much be said? The 
character of antiquity (0 le this description 
earries back the reader, is Timoleon, as he is im- 
mortalized in Platarch and Cornelius ripe ein In 


sation, 


Washington, the sense of duty always prevailed | 
over whatever other feelings or considerations 
When Greene, the object of his liveliest esteem anc 


regard, was appointed to the command of the 
southern army, he wrote to the Gc 

“{ will prepare myself-for the command as 
svon as I can, but as TL have been upwards of five 
years in the service, during ali which time T have 
paid no attention to the settlement of my domestic 
coneerns, I wish it were possible for me to spend 
a fe W hours at home before a set oat for the south- 


Manet my somrnured may continue, or w hat eathe 
or accidents may happen during my absence. It 
will not be possible for me to sect ont under five 


lays from this place, (West Point) if I put my 
baggage and business under the least degree of re- § 
culation ; 
set off inmediately, having had a consi 


noris my health ina condition for me te 
k rable fe- 
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ver upon me for several days; and if I should set 
out before Mrs. Greene’s arrival, the disappoint- 
ment, added to the shock of my going southward, 
i fear will have some disagreeable effect upon her 
health.” 

Washington replied to his favorite, in a letter 
dated two day s after— 

7 wish cireumstanecs could be made to cor- 
respond to your wishes to spend a litte time at 
home, previous to your setting out for the south- 
ward ; but your presence with your command, as 
soon as possible, is indispensable. The embarkation 
at New York, sailed the 16th; in all probability 
destined to co-operate with Cornwallis, who, by 
the last advices had proceeded as far as Ch arleston. 
I hope to see you without delay, and that your 
health will } be no obstacle to your commencing your 


journey.” 


Greene was fain to go. ‘* Neither the fever that 
hung upon him’—says his biographer, Judge 
Johnson-—-* the hourly expected arrival of a belov- 
d consort; the demands of his private concerns ; 
above all, the endearments of children, whom 
he had never seen but once, detained him a day 
longer from his duty.”? He moved under the im- 
pulse of : a more provident and strenuous spirit. 

Colonel Benjamin Walker, one of Was shington’s 
aides-de-camp, had been long engaged to Miss 
Li dy’ ave, a Quaker Lad iy, of New York , whom he 
afterwards married. Having been also lo ng without 
scelng her, he asked the General a leave cf ab- 
senee for a short time, to pay her a visit; but the 
public serviee cid not permit this, and the General 
refused. Walker made pressing instances—nurged 
all the arguments he could devise; yet all in vain. 
At length his pain of disappointme nt became ex- 
cessive, and he exclaimed—* But, General, what 
stall I do?” * Do?” answered the General, 6 vhy 
write to her.” © But, what shall I write ? a “Tell 
her,” rejoined Washington, * to add another leaf tr 
the Book of sufferings.”—[ American Quarterly 
Review. | 
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fARY MUSICAL TALENT 
Tt may not, perhaps, be within the personal re- 

collection of any of the present generation, but 

tradition records the fact in terms at once Impres- 


EXTRAGRDIN 


sive and indelible— th: it about sixty years ago there 
micht be seen wandering through the streets of 
| Dublin, in a ragged coat, and with scarcely any 


shves or stockings, an unfortunate man, who, with 
and sober habits, might have 


him to ride 


common 


realized an income sufficient to enable | 


prudence 


i his chariot. Dame street, and the adjacent 
lanes, were lis usual places of resort, and he was 
Iways to be found in. some one of the whiskey 


hops of that district. His name was Makins, and 
his profession that of a performer on the violin. 
unlike almost all other performers, he had 
such a command and power over his instrument, 
that, if sober, and ina humour to please his andi- 
tors, he could make it seud forth sounds so astonish-+ 
ingly melodious and delightful, that one could 
hardly suppose it was a human being that produc- 
edihem. It was in the sweet, pathetic airs of his 
native country that he chiefly ‘execlled—those airs 
for most of which Thomas Moore has since written 
such exquisite melodies, and in the performance ot 
se, poor Makins could, whenever he chose, 
wk upon the tender passions of his hearers, and 

dra w tears from their eyes. It was about this time 
fhat the manager of the Dubtia Theatre made an 
engagement with a celebrated Italian violin player 
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to come over from London, and perform at his 
house for a certain number of nights. ‘To the best 
of our recollection, his name was Pinto. On his 
arrival in Dublin, he waited on au eminent music- 
seller, named Lee, who received him (apparently) 
in akind and hospitable manner. Sitting after din- 
ner at Mr. Lee’s table, the conversation naturally 
turned upon music, and Pinto seemed anxious to 
know what sort of performers they had in Dublin. 
“Why,” said bir. Lee,“ we have got some common 
fiddiers, who play tolerably well; they are gene- 
rally to be found about taverns and public houses ; 
and if you will mect me to-morrow night, about 
nine o’clock, at such a tavern, we shall have a sup- 
per, and, no doubt, find one of them there.”? This 
proposal was immediately acceded to. In the 
mean time, Mr. Lee resolved to enjoy a good joke, 
sent for Makins, and desired him to be in attend- 
ance at the tavern on the following evening, and 
strictly cautioned him against drinking any spiritn- 
ous liquor; he told him, at the same time, that after 
being introduced to the company, he should begin 
by playing the commonest Irish jigs in the most 
careless manver, until he received instructions to 
the contrary, and then to give some beautiful airs 
in his finest style. Matters being thus arranged, 
the parties met at the appointed hour, and supper 
was hardly concluded, when the Italian expressed 
his impatience to hear one of the Irish itinerants 
play upon his instrument. Mr. Lee, affecting 
some surprise, as if he had forgot the object of 
their meeting, rung the bell, and asked the waiter 
it there was any fiddler about the house. * Ol 
yes, Makins is below stairs.’ Tell him to come 
up.” The poor, shabby musician was ushered into 
the supper-room, and after making an awkward 
bow, began to play in the way he ha:! been first in- 
structed. He was, however, soon interrupted by 
Mr. Lee, who asked if he could not play something 
better than those blackguard Trish jigs ?”—‘* Oh, 
yes, any thiug your Honour p/aises !”—** Can you 
play Corelli’s jig ?”?— TI can, your Honour.”’— 
“ Then, come let us have it.’ Makins proceeded 
in his finest style; and so exquisite was the taste, 
the judgment, as well as the execution, which he 
displayed, that the Italian was electrified, and for 
some time could searcely believe the evidence ot 
his senses. T'wo or three other choice pieces being 
performed in the same delightful manner, the poor 
itinerant was dismissed, with a handsome present ; 
and Signor Pinto became absorbed in silent and 
melancholy contemplation. At last he exclaimed, 
“If such players as this are to be found among 
your common public-house fiddlers, what must 
your higher order of musicians be? and why 
should I venture to appear among them?” The 
night for his first exhibition at the theatre had not 
yet arrived; and next morning he waited on the 
raanager, broke off his engagement, and set out by 
the next packet that sailed for England. As to 
poor Makins, no power on earth could ‘correct his 
low, slovenly habits, and he soon after fell a victim 
to that fiery liquid to which he had so long devoted 
himself. 

—— 


THE POWER OF REVENGE. 


One of the most striking instances of the 
influence of passion is recorded of a young 
Spanish officer, who being sent upon a mi- 
litary service to South America, was station- 
ed at Potosi, the government of which place 
made a decree that no Indian should be em- 
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ployed in carrying the baggage of Europe- 
ans. This officer, whose name was Aquilta, 
broke the order, and employed an Indian to 
carry his baggage. Of this he was instantly 
accused, and condemned to suffer the pun- 
ishment enacted for the offence, which was 
to be publickly whipped on an ass, Great 
intercession was made for him, but without 
effect. After many solicitations, however, 
a respite for a fortnight was obtained from 
the Governor, but just as this reached the 
prison, the criminal was stript, and mountec, 
and exhibited for punishment. On hearing 
of the respite he said, “ Nay, the shame is 
suffered ; worse cannot be done; therefore, 
executioner, discharge your duty, and re- 
turn the tyrant his reprieve.”” The sentence 
accordingly took its course, and the young 
man endured it with the greatest calmness ; 
but he never after could be brought to asso- 
ciate with genitlemen.—He was constantly 
wandering about by himself in a state of 
gloomy melancholy, and shunning the secie- 
ty and converse of his fellow creatures. 

Soon after the Governor was removed, and 
another person was sent in his stead, but 
Aguirra was still seen to hover about the 
palace. The Governor’s friends apprehen- 
sive ofa design upon his life, advised him to 
withdraw to some other place. He did so, 
and went to Los Reyes, three hundred and 
twenty leagues from thence ; but in a week’s 
time Aquirra was there, having followed him 
on foot. The Governor then removed as 
secretly as he could to Quito, which is four 
hundred leagues from Los Reyes; there also 
came Aquirra ina short space of time, though 
he travelled as before, without shoes or 
stockings. Finding himself so closely pur- 
sued, the Governor took another flight, as 
far as Cusco, which is five hundred leagues 
from Quito, but there he was also followed 
by Aquirra. Being wearied out by so many 
journeys, the Governor said, **I will fly the 
villian no longer, but keep a guard about 
me, and defy him ;” which he did; but the 
gates being one day open, and all the ser- 
yanis engaged in play, Aquirra entered, found 
his enemy alone, stabbed him to the heart, 
and then dispatched himself with the same 
dagger. 

ee 
MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 


Dr. Benj. Franklin, from a Journeyman 
Printer, became one of the greatest men in 
the civilized world; and his Life writtea 
by himself, is a beautiful illustration of what 
may be effected by industry and application. 
Watt, the improver of the Steam Engine, and 
thereby the donor of one of the greatest gifts 
ever bestowed on the human race by man, 
was a Mathematical Instrument Maker, in a 
very humble sphere. His labors have bene- 
fitted mankind to the extent of thousands of 
millions ; and his own family, by upwards of 
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one million sterling.* Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the great improver of the Cotton Mill, was a 
common Barber. The great Dr. Hutton was 
a Coal Porter. Huddart, an eminent mathe- 
matician and machinist, and known from his 
improvements in the manufacture of cordage, 
wasa Shoe Maker. Brindley, a man brought 
forward by the Duke of Bridgewater, from 
the humble condition of a common laborer, 
unable to read or write, became the greatest 
Civil Engineer of his day, for the construction 
of canals. Bramah was a common Joiner, 
and established himself as a machinist in 
London, where he became celebrated for his 
various inventions ; among which the Hydro- 
static Press, and his Locks, stand pre-eminent. 
Leslie, who fills a Professor’s chair in the 
University of Edinburgh, was a common Shep- 
herd Boy. Stevenson, who built the Light 
House on the Bellrock, (which is dry only 
once or twice for a few hours in the year) a 
work of great difficulty and merit—was a Tin- 
plate Worker. 


* It is calculated that Mr. Watt’s improvement 
of the steam engine is at present an annual saving 
of labor to Great Britain of 25 millions sterling!!! 
And that with a population of fourteen millions, 
she is equal in resources with the assistauce of the 
steam engine, to a population of one huncred and 
seventeen millions! ‘This will explain the power 
and rank which Great Britain holds among the na- 
tions of Europe, being in resources actually superior 
to all that could unite against her. 

———— 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


The day was calm and clear—not a cloud 
appeared in any part of the heavens, and the 
flag hung motionless over the walls. Groups 
of soldiers were gathered on the ramparts, 
whispering among themselves—none dared 
to speak above his breath—even the sergeant, 
when uttering his orders, seemed to lay aside 
half his authority. Soon the muffled roll of 
a drum was heard—silent and dejected, with 
their eyes fixed on the ground, a party march- 
ed past me~—another company appeared— 
their muskets, the muzzles being pointed 
downwards, were crossed upon their backs. 
The coffin, plain and covered with a large 
black pall, was carried along by the immedi- 
ate comrades of the deceased: on it there 
was thrown part of his accoutrements—then 
came another party equally pale and deject- 
ed. I mingled with the procession, and ac- 
companied it tothe grave. Slowly was the 
black pall removed, and the coffin was lower- 
ed into the earth. A part of the troops re. 
moved to a little distance, but the remainder 
encircled the grave. The word of command 
was given, and the discharge of musketry an- 
nounced, to those within hearing, that a sol- 
dier’s remains had now been deposited in the 
cold tomb—the firing of three several rounds 
convinced me that the warrior had died as a 
soldier ought-to die—full of honour—though 
not on the field of battle. Then the sexton 





approached, and as the mould sounded on 
the hollow coffin, the noise, though less loud, 
sank deeper into the hearts.of the audience 
all seemed to shrink away from the unearthly 
murmur. The deceased had been a favorite 
in the regiment, and’every one was ready to 
sound his praiseshis warm and affectionate 
heart, his mild aid endearing manners, were 
greatly spoken of—yet, though Calm and se- 
rene in the barracks, he was ardent and en- 
thusiastic in the field; his bravery had par- 
ticularly attracted the notice of his officers, 
and they, even as his comrades, felt as if de- 
prived of a brother. ‘The soldiers retired— 
and, as I saw them walk mournfully away, 
casting back many a lingering look on the 
newly heaped up mound, I asked myself if 
such were the heroes who had carried the 
fame of the American arms to the farthest 
bounds of the earth—if men, who could not 
witness, without the deepest emotion, the 
burial of a comrade, could ever have rushed 
tothe charge. I knew that they had: and 
even at amoment of this kind, which general- 
ly brings humility along with it, I was proud 
of my countrymen, I rejoiced to see that 
those who could fight ardently, could also 
grieve bitterly. But such have always been 
the feelings and sentiments of an American 
soldier. 
—ga——— 


The ladies of Bogota are adorned with eme- 
ralds ofa peculiar fine green,and without flaws, 
which is rare in these stones, and makes 
them very valuable. These emeralds are all 
from the mines of Moussa, where some of the 
largest in the world have been found, and 
are now in the possession of the King of 
Spain. He has one of so large a size that 
his majesty uses it as a paper presser. I was 
told that the curate of Moussa had a waistcost 
with small emerald buttons, the greater part 
of which had been found in the craws of fowls 
and turkeys, picked up by them in their ram- 
bles, to digest their food. 

—— 
BEAUTY. 

Do not idolatrize. Beauty’s a flow’r 

Which springs and withers almost in an hour; 

Sickness impairs it, but death kills it quite, 

It fades as fast as shadows in the night. 

Poor beauty! How the moralizers do 
afflict her—she is perpetually reminded of 
the evanescence of her bloom and the short- 
ness of her existence. Her clear and liquid 
eye must be clouded by doubts and fears, 
and her rosy cheek must be blanched by wis- 
dom’s ‘* memento mori.”” Nevertheless, youth 
will idolize the fair brow, the smiling lip, 
and the voice ‘silver sweet.” Let the wise 
and the grave talk as they may, beauty will 
always govern the world. 

** What lost the world and bade a hero fly ? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye, 

Yet be the soft triamvir’s fault forgiven, 

For this, how many lost, not earth, but heaven.” 
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to come over from and perform at his | ployed in carrying the baggage of Europe- 
se fora certain number of nights. To the best |ans, This officer, whose name was Aquirra, 
of our recollection, his same was Pinto. On his | broke the order, and employed an Indian to 
arrival in Dublin, he waited on an eminent music- carry his Of this he was instantly 
scller, named Sees —o bag ra ) | accused, and condemned to suffer the pun- 
eee ion Ladt table, the conversation caturally ishment enacted for the offence, which was 


| 
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turned upon music, and 
know what sort of 
«* Why,” snid Me. 
fiddlers, who play 
rally to be found about 
and if you will meet me 
nine o'clock, at such a tavern, 
per, anJ, no doubt, fied one of 
proposal was immediately 
mean time, Mr. Lee resolved to enj 
sent for Makins, and desired him 
ance at the tavern on the follow 
strictly cautioned him against drinkin 
ous liquor; he told him, at the same 

being introdaced to the 
hy playing the com 
careless; manner, until 
the contrary, and then 
in his finest style. 
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the parties met at the appointed » and supper 
was hardly coneladed, when the Italian expressed 
his impatievee to hear one of the Irish itinerants 
play upon his instrument. Mr. Lee, affecting 
some surprise, as if he had forget the object of 
their neeting, the belt, and asked the waiter 
ii there was any about the house. “ Oh 
yes, Mikins is below staire”’ “ Tell him to come 


& 


up.” The pee, Qe ee 
the su) per-room, 

bow, b gan to play in the way be had been first 
structe |. He was, however, soon interrupted 
Mr. Lee, who asked if he could not play 
better than those blackguard trish jags 2" 
yes, any thing your Honour pilasses * 
play Corelli's jg ?"—“ 1 can, 

“ Thea, come tet us have it.” 

in his f nest style; and so exquisite was 
the ju gment, as well as the execution, w 
displayod, that the Italian was electrified, 
some t me could seareely befiewe the evi 
his sen:es. Two or three other cholee pi 
performed in the same 

itinerart was dismissed, with a handsome 
and Sicnor Pisto beeame absorbed in 
melancioly contemplation. At last he exclai 
“If su-h players as this are to be found 
your common publie-thouse fiddiers, w 
your ligher order of musicians be? 


should venture to them ? 
night fc hie fest exhittdiem at the theatre 
yet arr ved; and next moraing he wai 
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to be publickly whipped on an ass. Great 
intercession was e for him, but without 
effect. After many solicitations, however, 
a respite for a fortnight was obtained from 
the Governor, but just as this reached the 
prison, the criminal was stript, and mounted, 
and exhibited for punishment. On hearing 
of the respite he said, “Nay, the shame is 
suffered ; worse cannot be e; therefore, 
executioner, discharge your duty, and re- 
turn the t his reprieve.”? The sentence 
accordingly took its course, and the young 
man endured it with the greatest calmness ; 
but he never after could be brought to asso- 
ciate with —e was constantly 
wandering t by himself in a state of 
gloomy melancholy, and shunning the socie- 
ty and converse of his fellow creatures. 

Soon after the Governor was removed, and 
another person was sent in his stead, but 
Aquirra was still seen to hover about the 

- The Governor’s friends apprehen- 
sive of a design upon his life, advised him to 
withdraw to some other place. He did so, 
and went to Los Reyes, three hundred and 
twenty leagues from thence ; but in a week’s 
time Aquirra was there, having followed him 
on foot. The Governor then removed as 
secretly as he could to Quito, which is four 
hundred leagues from Los Reyes; there also 
came Aquirra in a short of time, thou 
he travelled as before,” without shoes or 
stockings. Finding himself so closely pur- 
sued, the Governor took another fli as 
far as Cusco, which is five hundred 
from Quito, but there he was also followed 
by Aquirra. Being wearied out by so many 
journeys, the Governor said, ‘*I will fly the 
villian no longer, but keep a | ie about 
me, and defy ;? which he did; but the 
gates being one day open, and all the ser- 
vants engaged in play, Re entered, found 
his enemy alone, stabbed him to the heart, 
and then dispatched himself with the same 
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MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 


thereby the of one of the greatest gifts 

ever bestowed on the human race by man, 

very humble His bon 
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one million sterling.* Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the great improver of the Cotton Mill, was a 
common Barber. The great Dr. Hutton was 
a Coal Porter. Huddart, an eminent mathe- 
matician and machinist, and known from his 
improvements in the manufaeture of cordage, 
was a Shoe Maker. Brindley, a man brought 
forward by the Duke of Bridgewater, from 
the humble condition of a common laborer, 
unable to read or write, became the greatest 
Civil Engineer of his day, for the construction 
of canals. Bramah was a common Joiner, 
and established himself as a machinist in 
London, where he became celebrated for his 
various inventions ; among which the Hydro- 
static Press, and his Locks, stand pre-eminent. 
Leslie, who fills a Professor’s chair in the 
University of Edinburgh, was a common Shep- 
herd Boy. Stevenson, who built the Light 
House on the Bellrock, (which is dry only 
once or twice for a few hours in the year) a 
work of great difficulty and merit—wasa Tin- 
plate Worker. 





* Itis calculated that Mr. Watt’s improvement 
of the steam engine is at present an annual saving 
of labor to Great Britain of 25 millions sterling!!! 
And that with a population of fourteen millions, 
she is equal in resources with the assistance of the 
steam engine, to a population of one huncred and 
seventeen millions! ‘This will explain the power 
and rank which Great Britain holds among the na- 
tions of Europe, being in resources actually superior 
to all that could unite against her. 

—»——- 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


The day was calm and clear—not a cloud 
appeared in any part of the heavens, and the 
flag hung motionless over the walls. Groups 
of soldiers were gathered on the ramparts, 
whispering among themselves—none dared 
to speak above his breath—even the sergeant, 
when uttering his orders, seemed to lay aside 
half his authority. Soon the muffled roll of 
a drum was heard—silent and dejected, with 
their eyes fixed on the ground, a party march- 
ed past me—another company appeared— 
their muskets, the muzzles being pointed 
downwards, were crossed upon their backs. 
The coffin, plain and covered with a large 
Black pall, was carried along by the immedi- 
ate comrades of the deceased: on it there 
was thrown part of his accoutrements—then 
came another party equally pale and deject- 
ed. I mingled with the procession, and ac- 
ene cow it tothe grave. Slowly was the 
black pall removed, and the coffin was lower- 
edinto the earth. A of the troops re. 
moved to a little distance, but the remainder 


encircled the - The word of command 
was given, the di of musketry an- 


nounced; to those within hearing, that a sol- 
dier’s remains had now been deposited in the 
cold tomb—the firing of three several rounds 


convinced me that warrior had died as a 
soldier ought to die—full of honour—though 


\ not-on the'field of battle. Then the sexton 





approached, and as the mould sounded on 
the hollow coffin, the noise, though leseloud, 
sank deeper into the hearts of the audience - 

all seemed to shrink away from the un y? 
murmur. The deceased had been a favorite 
in the regiment, and every one was ready to 
sound his praises—his warm and affectionate 
heart, his mild and endearing manners, were 
greatly spoken of—yet, though calm and ge. 
rene in the barracks, he was ardent and en 
thusiastic in the field; his bravery had 
ticularly attracted the notice of his o 

and they, even as his comrades, felt as if de. 
prived of a brother. The soldiers retited— 
and, as I saw them walk mournfully away, _ 
casting back many a lingering look on the. 
newly heaped up mound, I asked myself if 
such were the heroes who had carried the 
fame of the American arms to the farthest 
bounds of the earth—if men, who could not 
witness, without the deepest emotion, the 
burial of a comrade, could ever have rushed — 
tothe charge. I knew that they had: and 
even at a moment of this kind, which general 

ly brings humility along with it, I wag prot 

of my countrymen, I rejoiced to see that 
those who could fight ardently, could also 
grieve bitterly. But such have always been 

the feelings and sentiments of an American 
soldier. a. 
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The ladies of Bogota are adorned with eme. © 
ralds ofa peculiar fine green,and without flaws, 
which is rare in these stones, and makes ~ 
them very valuable. These emeralds ate all 
from the mines of Moussa, where some Of the — 
largest in the world have been found, and, 
are now in the possession of the King @ 
Spain. He has one of so large a size 
his majesty uses it as a paper presser. I 
told that the curate of Moussa had a waistegst _ 
with small emerald buttons, the greatet 
of which had been found in the craws of fowls 7 
and turkeys, picked up by them in their ram 
bles, to digest their food. ae 
BEAUTY. 
Do not idolatrize. Beauty’s a flow’r 
Which springs and withers almost in an boar; 
Sickness oy syte it, but death kills it quite, 
It fades as fast as shadows in the night 
Poor beauty! How the moralizers @ 
afflict her—she is perpetually reminded @ ~ 
the evanescence of her bloom and the shor™ _ 
ness of her existence. Her clear and liquid, 
eye must be clouded by doubts and feats 
and her rosy cheek must be blanched by ¥ 
dom’s ‘* memento mori.”? Nevertheless, yo 
will idolize the fair brow, the ng + 
and the voice “ silver sweet.” Let the 
and the grave talk as they may, beauty’ 
always govern the world. Dade, 


The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye, : 
Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forg : 
For this, how many lost, not earth, but heave 
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INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT. 


Mr. Dickson, one? of the English gentlemen en- 
gaged in making discoveries in the interior of 
Atvica, was detained by the Shah natives, on pre- 
tenee that the Fetish, their idol or oracle, was un- 
favorable to his advance.—Mr. D. obtained permis- 
sion to try the white man’s Fetish. Being provid- 
ed with a galvanic battery, he had a fowl killed, 
and it performed the ordinary actions of the bitd 
while it was alive, fluttering and flying away. The 
natives could not resist the miracle, and allowed 
him to proceed. This anecdote reminds us of that 
recorded of Columbus, who found great difficulty 
in abtaining provisions, &e. for his tollowers while 
in the Island of Hispaniola. He told the natives 
that God was angry with them, and that,on the 
morrow, the sun would become red as blood, the 
stars would shine at noon day, &e. By his skill in 
astronomy, he had ascertained that an eclipse of the 
sun was thea to take place, and he made use of 
this experiment, which was entirely successful ; 
the natives crowding around him with abundant 
supplies, and reverencing him as a demi-god, 

‘Lhese two anecdotes illustrate, with great force, 
the advantages in moral power, possessed by the 
enlightened over the unenlightened—tie educated 
over the uneducated ; and Be to strengthen the 
many arguments in faver of a practical, scientific 
education, wherever attainable. 

—_—— 
CANINE SAGACITY. 


At the commencement of the French revolution 
a dog went daily to the military parade in front of 
the Tuilleries, placed himself among the musicians 
of the band, with whom he weut through every 


evolution, and after parade; withdrew till next day, ° 


when he re-appeared ai the same hour. The plea- 
sure which the aniuai evidently took in the music 
of the band, and the regularity of his attendance, 
soon excited the interest of the men, who frequent- 
Jy gave him part of their dinner. He imvariably 
went to spend the evening either at the French or 
Nalian opera, where he entered without ceremony, 
took his plage in ihe orchestra, and remaived there 
till the performance was over. [Now, if the doc- 
trine of transmigration be true, one might suppose 
that the soul of a drum-major, oy a playhouse fid- 
ler had entered into this dog, and that old me- 
mories clung about him, and led him thas to haunt 
the scenes of former triumphs. What anecdotes 
might he not iell of the musical wars of the Gluck- 
sete and Piccinists 2) 
an 
AILEEN AROON. 

The origin of this beautiful Irish air, which was 
first introduced to the British public x few years 
ago (most unfairly,) as a Scotch melody by the 
fame of * Robin Adair,” is thus historieally and 
correctly related, in a new publication ably con- 


ducted, enticed Bolster’s (Cork) Quarterly Maga- | 
une ;—** Carol More O'Daly, (brother to Do- | 


hogh, a turbulent Connaught Chiettain, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth) was one of the most accom- 
Plished gentlemen of his time, and particularly ex- 

ed iu poetry and music. He paid bis addvesses 
to Ellen, the daughter of a chieftain named Cava-: 
nagh, a lovely and amiable young lady, who returri- 
ed his affection, but her friends disapproved of the 
connexion. O'Daly. was obliged to leave the coun- 
try for some time, and they availed themselves of 


the opportunity which his absence afforded them, 
impressing on the mind of Elen a belief of his 
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falsehood, and of his having gone to be married to 
another; after some time they prevailed on her to 
consent to marry a rival of O’Daly. The day was 
fixed for the nuptials, but O’Daly returned the 
evening before, Under the first impression of his 
feelings, he sought a wild and sequestered spot on 
the sea shore, and inspired by love, composed the 
song of Aileen Aroon. Disguised as a harper, be 
next night gained access among the crowd that 
thronged to the wedding. It happened that he was 
calied-on by Ellen herself to play. It was then, 
touching his harp with all the pathetic sensibility 
which the interesting oceasion inspired, he infused 
his own feelings into the song he had composed, 
and breathed into his softened strain, the very soul 
of pensive melody. It began dtiucsa tu no o 
dhfanny Aileen Aroon. Will you stay or come 
with me, Ellen,my dear?’ Ellen soon felt its force, 
and contrived to elope with him that very night.’ 








——— — 


THE HUMOURIST. — 


LAWS OF HONOR. 

As mueh talk has been expended with regard 
to the right of the challenged party to choose his 
weapon, perhaps the following story may settle 
the question:—Some years ago, an American 
captain was challenged by a French gentleman, at 
Paris. The captain had been a whaler, and chose 
the harpoon for his weapon. The Frenchman 
shrugged his shoulders—“ Eh, diable, je ne sais 
pas utis de harpoon; I will meet you as un geh- 
til-homme, vid my small sword”—but the old wha~ 
ler was inexorable. The dispute was submitted to 
a court of honor, which decided that the French- 
man must fight with the harpoon or apologise. He 
shrugged his shoulders a second time—* Begar, 
Monsieur Capitaine, I bex pardon, I ave no s 
in de hurpoon; 1 am not one whale, I beg pardon, 
begar.”’? Thus matters ended peaceably, and the _ 
harpoon of the Nantucket whaler did not make 
a pineushion of the body of the Gaul. ae 

= 

Dr. Franklin, when a child, found: 
graces used by his father before and af 
meals very tedious, one day after the w 
provisions were salted—“I think, father, 
said Benjamin, “if you were to say grace over 
the wikole cask once for all—it would be a 
vast saving of time.” 

= 

A general officer in the American war one 

evening at the Cocoa-tree was describing to the 















company the phenoména of certain hot and 
cold springs which he said he frequently 
found quite close to each other, during his 
campaign in the western territory. Just as 
Selwyn entcred the room, he was saying that 
fish of various sorts abounded in the latter; 
‘and all that those in the army, who were 
' fond of fish, bad to do after the fatigues of a 
| day’s march, in order to provide a dinner, 
| was to angle for a few moments with a string 
/and hook in the cold spring, and as soon as 
| the bait took, to pull out the fish aad pep it 
| in the hot one, where it was boiled in the 
twinkliog of aneye! This accuunt 
ope differently on the several g 
‘men present, some were incredulous; others. 
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amazed; whilst all agreed that it was exceed- 
ingly curious. ‘There is nothing at all sur- 
prising in the General’s narrative, gentle- 
men,” said Selwyn; ‘‘ and indeed, I myself can 
vouch for the truth of it; for when I was in 
France I was witness to similar phenomena. 
In Auvergne, there are springs similar to 
) those in America; but with this remarkable 
: addition, that there is generally a third, con- 
taining hot parsely and butter; accordingly, 
the peasants and others who go a fishing, 
usually carry with them’ large wooden bowls 
or ladles: so that after the fish have been 
cooked according to the General’s receipt, 
they have a most delicious sauce prepared 
for it at the same moment. You seem to 
doubt my veracity, gentlemen ; therefore I 
only beg that those who are incredulous may 
set out for France, as soon as they please, and 
see the thing with their own eyes.’’—* But, 
Mr. Selwyn,” said the General, ‘consider 
the improbability of parsely and butter»”’—** I 
beg your pardon, my good Sir,” interrup- 
ted George, “I gave you full credit for your 
story, and you are surely too polite not to 
believe mine.” 
—— 

A student of medicine from Boston, while 
attending lectures in London, observed that 
the King’s evil had been but little Known in 
the United States since the revolution. 











SEASONABLE INDULGENCE. — 


In an advertisement for a young gentleman 
who left his parents, it is stated, that ‘‘ if mas- 
ter Jacky will return to his disconsolate pa- 
rents he shall no more be put upon by his sis- 
ter, and shall sweeten his own tea !”’ 





In New York some time ago, a female being 
told by the clerk of the court to hold up her 
right hand to plead to an indictment, insisted 
that that was wrong, for ** she was left hand- 
ed!” At the same court, an Englishman, 
who was indicted for an assault, plead his own 
cause, but not having learned our republican 
ways, he began in the English fashion :—* My 
lords and gentlemen of the jury!” 

—= 


A certain Surgeon Dentist of this city, who 
is not quite a span for Big Dick, was called 
upon by a person of great maxillary dimen- 
sions, for his assistance to dislodge a tooth, 
which had began to raise..a mutiny among his 
nerves. The patient being seated on the 
floor, so as toaccommodate his length to that 
of the doctor, began to open his head, nearly 
in manner and form of an old fashioned fall- 
back chaise; and the astonished operator, 
who stood before him, fearing their might be 
a second edition of Jonah, exclaimed with 
terror in his countenance * you need not 
extend your jaws any farther, for I intend 
to ag on the outside while I extract the 
tooth, 











Dr. Pitcairn wasagreat enemy to quacke. 
ry and quacks, of whom he used to say that 
there were not such liars in the world except 
their patients. A relation of his, one day, 
asked his opinion of a certain work on Fe. 
vers, he observed, ‘I do not like fever 
curers; we may guide 2 fever—we cannot 
cure it. What would you think.of a pilot 
who attempted to quell a storm ?—Either 
position is equally absurd. We must steer the 
ship as well as we can in a storm, and in 
fever we can only employ patience and judi- 
cious measures, to meet the difficulties of the 
case. 

f ———————] 


A common tradition attributes the black 
line, or cross upon the shoulders of the-ass, to’ 
the blow inflicted by Balaam; in allusion to 
which, a witling, who had been irreverently 
sneering at the miracles, in the presence of 
Dr. Parr, said triumphantly, ‘* Well Doctor, 
what say you to the story of Balaam’s ass, and 
the cross upon its shoulders ?” ‘* Why, Sir,” 
replied the Doctor, “I say, that if you hada 
little more of the cross, and a great deal 
less of the ass, it would be much better for 
you.” 








A Quaker, having been cited as an evi- 
dence at a Quarter Sessions, one of the ma- 
gistrates, who had been a blacksmith, desired 
to know why he would not take off his hat? 
‘It is a privilege,’ said the Quaker, £ that the 
laws and liberty of my country indulge peo- 
ple of our religious mode of thinking in.’ ‘If 
{ had it in my power,’ replied the justice, ‘I 
would have your hat nailed to-your head? ‘I. 
thought,’ said Obadiah, drily, ‘ that thou 
hadst given over the trade of driving nails,’ 





Gainsborough painted a portrait of Gar- 
rick, but could never by any chance catch the 
resemblance. ‘* Curse the fellow,” he at last 
exclaimed, “he takes likenesses of the whole 
world, yet has not one of his own.” 


—— 


In a time of much religious excitement, 
and consequent discussion, an honest old 
Dutch farmer of the Mohawk, was asked his 
opinion as to which denomination’ of chris 
tians were in the right way to heaven ?—“ Vel 
den, said he, ven we ride our wheat to Alba- 
ny, some say dat is de pest; but I don’t tink” 
it makes much tifference which road we take; 
for when we get dare, dey never ask us which 
way we come—and it is none of deir bizness 
if our wueat be good.” iam 








Two cotton waggons meeting on theroad to 
Augusta, Georgia, the following dialogue took 
place between the drivers, ‘* What’s ot 


ion in Augusta??? says the one with @load. 

** Cotton,” says the other. The enquirer sup> 

posing himself not to be cndenteni 

‘* what’s cotton in Georgia?” ‘* Its ie 
ee, 
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says the other. ‘*I know that,” says the first, 
“but what is it?” * Why,” says the other, 
“TI tell you it is cotton! cotton.is cotton! in 
Augusta, and every where else, that ever I 
heard of.” ‘*I know. that as well as you,” 
says the first, ‘‘ but what does cotéon bring in) 
Augusta?” ** Why it brings nothing, but 
every body is bringing cotton.” “ Look, here,” 
says the first waggoner immediately, ‘* you 
had better leave the state—for you know 
most too much for Georgia.” ; 








‘I live in Julia’s eyes,’ said an affectionate 
dandy in Colman’s hearing. ‘I don’t wonder 
at it!’ replied George, ‘ since I observed she 
had a sfye in them when I saw her last! !’ 








HAMILTON’S TRAVELS IN COLUMBIA, 

I was amused (says Col. H.) by astory told 
me by an English officer in the service of 
Columbia, of one of his soldiers, who was an 
Irishman: Paddy walking one day through 
the streets of Caraccas, chanced to see a dol- 
lar on the ground ; he kicked it one side with 
much contempt, exclaiming, emphatically, ‘I 
came to the Americas for gold; I'll not tar- 
nish my fingers with silver coin.’ 


2 





A curious anecdote is told of the late George 
Frederick Cooke, who, it appears, knew Kean, 
when the latter was a boy, and noticed the talent 
that lay dormant in him.—On one occasion, when 
he was playing Richard the Third in some coun- 
try town in England, where Kean, a boy of four- 
teen, was at tat time living, Cooke, according to 
custom, was most royally drunk, and in the mid- 
dle of the play, found himself not in a condition to 
proceed. He accordingly walked forward ve 
coolly to the front of the stage, and told the audi- 
ence that he was unable to go on; but there, said 
he, pointing to the gallery, is a boy who will finish 
it for me; on which young Kean waahpovent down, 
and went through the part with much applause. 





—=_ 

In the skatch of Dr. Sims, a countryman of 
his, for whom he had prepared an emetic, is re- 
ported to have said with great naivette, “* My dear 
doctor, itis of no use your giving me an emetic, 
I tried it twice in Dublin, and it would not stay on 
my stomach either time.” 


A merchant advertising an assortment of 
goods for sale, gives notice that he will take 
in payment all kinds of Country produce, ex- 
cept promises. 

—=_= 


Old Hall, an English comedian of facetious 
memory, having run up a long score with a 
widow, who kept a tavern, and having no pros- 
pect of wiping it off but by marrying her, be- 
came very melancholy for fear of not succeed- 
ing. Mr. Walker observing it, and suspecting 
the cause, asked him how he did? “ Very ill, 
Tommy, very ill indeed.” Pray sir, what is 
your disorder?” ** The heart-burn, Tommy, 
the Aeart-burn.””? “ Oh ! Lunderstand you,” re- 
plied Mr. Walker, “the Widow.” ‘The old 





man fetched a deep sigh and departed. A 
few days aflerwards, the widow consenting, 
they were married. Mr. Walker waited on 
his friend, to pay his compliments of congra- 
tulation, and jdcosely said to him, ** How do 
you do now, sir?” The old man wetting his 
finger, and making a long rub on the table, 
cheerfully answered,. ** Perfectly well, Tom- 
my, chalk and water, is the best cure in the world 
for the heart burn.? ‘ 
=== 


A certain baron had a son, who at the age 
of eleven or twelve years, rose to the rank of 
Major. One morning his mother hearing a 
noise in the nursery, rang the bellto know 
the cause of it.. It is only,” said the ser- 
vant, ** the Major crying for his porridge !” 

— ‘ 

Miss M——, a young heiress of consider- 
able personal attractions, chanced to be seat- 
ed the other evening at..a dinner party, next 
to a gentleman remarkable in the fashionable 
circles for the brilliancy of his wit, who had 
long made one in the train of her irers. 
The conversation turning on the uncertainty 
of life, ** I mean to insuve mine,” said the 
young lady archly, “*in the Hope.” [{nsur- 
ance Company.} ‘‘In the hope of what?” 
said the admirer ; “ a single life is not worth in- 
suring; I propose that we should insure our 
lives together, and, if you have no objection, 
I should prefer the Alliance.” 








*“ Let modest Allen, with ingenuous shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’ 

The following anecdote of this Allen, to 
whom Pope applied the foregoing, will show 
that he was not altogether undeserving of this 
compliment. 

“He once courted a young lady, whose 
father wanted to drive the match, as it was a 
very advantageous one. The young lady was 
however pre-engaged to another, which when 
Allen knew, he generously portiotied 
mistress from his own fortune, and gave her 
away himself to his rival. 

The cross posts all over England were of 
his contrivance ; these, says his biographer, 
he farmed from the government, and they 
turned out highly to his advantage, Although 
he gave numberless benefactions to the 
indigent, yet he cied worth more than 
£100,000. 

=— 


FULL MEASURE. 

A quaker alighted from the Bristol coach, 
on entering the Ins, called for some beer, 
and observing the deficient in quantity, 
thus addressed the tandlord, ‘* Pray friend, 
how many butts of beer dost thou draw in a 
month? Zen, sir, replied boniface—‘ And 
thou wouldst like to draw eleven,” rejoined 
the enquirer. ‘* Certainly,” .exclaimed, the 
smiling landlord. * Then 1 will tell thee 
how friend,” added the quaker—*¢ Pill thy 
measures.” 


out his’ 
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No. 28,—COMMON BURNET. 
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No. 29.—LITTLE CENTAURY. 
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No. XXVIII. 


Rotanic Name ) POTERIUM SANGUISORBA. 
English Name Common Burnet. 
French Name } Pimprenelle. 


The Burnet is a well known plant, sometimes call- 


ed a grass, like clover, because cultivated as such for 


fodder and hay ; but this is an error : grasses are only 
thin plants, with long slender leaves, and dry blos- 
eoms: while Burnet Be leaves like a rose, and blos- 
soms like clover. 

It is a native of Europe, and has long been known 
as a medical plant, astringent and detergent. ‘Tire 
generic and specific names allude to these propertices, 
and Sanguisorba implies in Latin that ia stops the 
flow of blood. Another renas of plants hears this 
specific name 28 a generic one; Owing to the same 


— qual ‘ty. 

urnet is a pretty plant, with an elegant delicate 
foliage, and many small heads of purplish and yell ow- 
ish flowers. It belongs to the natural tribe of Ro- 





sacrs, near Sanguisorba and Agrimonia; and to 
the class Monoecta of Linnaeus. 
It has been highly extolled in England and Europe, 
as a substitute for clover, producing a perennial 
of hay, much liked by cattle ; although nearly as 
as Luzern, it does not require so rich a soil, nor 8° 
much manure. It is now cultivated for that purpose 
in Pennsylvania, New-York, New-England, &e. — 
The stem is from 2 to 4 feet high, angular and with 
many long leaves, having from 9 to 15 folioles oppo 
site, sessile, ovate, acute, serrate. The heads of 
flowers are terminal, peduncled, upright and. oval. 
‘hey contain many small flowers, with a four parted 
calyx and corolla, with many stamina ; the pistillate 
flowers have no stamina, but 2 pistils; their calyx 
changes into a smail berry with 2 seeds. é 
It is one of the emblems of Sarety. 


-— 
No. XXIX. Sy 
Rotanie Name ) SABBATIA CENTAURIUM. 
English Name Little Centaury. 
French Name ) Petite Centauree. é 
Qne of the prettiest garden plants, highly om 
namental and medical. It was known as suck 
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by the Greeks and Romans ; who stated that its 
properties had been found by the Centaur Chiron, 
3000 years ago. It was called Centaurium after him, 
and has been successively put by Botanists in the ge- 
nera Gentiana, Chironia and Sabbatia. - This last 
js dedicated to a Roman botanist. 

It isa native of Europe, often found in gardens ; 
but in America, we have another species very much 
like it, the Sabbatia angularis, which is exceeding- 
ly like it; but with larger flowers, and therefore 
prettier still; possessing the same medical pro er- 
ties, it is commonly substituted for the other in 
gardens and pharmacies. 





The us belo: to the GENTIANIDES family 
and to Pentandria of Linneus. The species bloe- 


soms in summer, producing many pretty flowers of 
arose color, or sometimes white. 

Stem one or two feet high, with opposite sessile 
leaves, oval, obleng, eatin nea very smooth. Flow- 
ers terminal, fasciculate, corymbose, with a 5 parted 
— and corolla, 5 stamina, one pistil, and a capeul 
or fruit. 

The whole plant is very bitter, and a fine tonic, 
useful in fevers and many other 


It is one of the emblems of SrrENGTH. 








Se 





No. 80—STINKING GILLIFLOWER. 











—— 


No. KX. 
Botanic Name ) ERYSIMUM ALLIARIA. 
English Name Stinking Gilliflower. 
French Name) Velar Alliaire. 


A pretty plant, native of the mountains and woods 
of Euro : 


e, and often cultivated in gardens for the 
beanty of the flowers ; - Nag whole erg 
a Sleagreeabs e smell, w somewhat simi- 
Jaro garlick. all, : 


The flowers resemble the sweet scented Gilliflow- 
ess ; but are white and sweet: the leaves are 
very different, large and similar to Moonwort. It 

oseoms in summer. 


it belongs to the CrucigeRovs family, and to Te- 
¢ 





No. $1.—BITTER SWEET. 





tradynamia of Linnwus. The specific name alludes 
to its smell. 
It s about 2 feet high, the leaves are alternate, 


iolate, cordate, accute, serrate. ‘The ers are 
mine clustered, white, with 4 petals, 6 stamina, 


(2 shorter ones,) and one pistil, The fruit is a siliqoa 
small 


“Tt is emblem of Hypocrisy and Discuise» 
BAD TEMPER. | 
== 
_ No. XXXI. RS we 
Botanic Name ) SOLANUM DULC AMARA, 
Eoglsh Name ( Biter Sweet, 
French Name } Douce-amere 
A smal] vive, native at an Europe and 
. ae 














New-England, New-York, &c. belonging to the 
same genus as the Potatoes, which is the type of the 
SoLANAcks family, and ranks in Pentandria of Lin- 
neus. This vine has long been known in all lan- 

mages, by a term equivalent to Bitter Sweet, as it 
combines those two tastes. 

It is a pretty vine, often cultivated in gardens for 
its pretty violet clusters of flowers. It is also medi- 
eal, and much valued to purify the blood, and curing 
cotameous diseases. 

The climbing stem rises from 3 to 9 feet high; the 
leaves are alternate, petiolate, and of various shapes, 
commonly oval, with one or two lobes or auricles at 
the base. The flowers which blossom in summer, 
grow in extra axillary clusters, and are dark purple, 
the calix and corolla are 5 cleft ; the stamina are 5, 
yellow and coherent, pistil one, succeeded by black- 
ish berries. 

It is the emblem of InConstancy, anda VAnRia- 
tie TEMPER. 

—_——— 


Rosa Greyitii1, on Grevititt’s Carna Rose. 


Perhaps, among all the astonishing pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, there is 
not one more remarkable than arose recently 
introduced inte Europe and this country from 
China, and thus deseribed in Loudon’s Gar- 
dlener’s Magazine, published at London: 

Rosa Grevillii, or Grevillii’s China Rose. 
The shoot of this new rose grew eighteen 
feet in a few weeks, and is the most singular 
of the tribe that ever come to my observa- 
tion. It now covers about one hundred feet 
square, with more than a hundred trusses of 
flowers—some of these have more than fifty 
buds in acluster, and the whole will average 
about thirty in atruss; so that the'amount of 
fiowers is little less than three thousand. But 
the mostastonishing curiosity is the variety of 
colors produced on the buds at first opening 
—white, light blush, deeper blush, light red, 
scarlet and purple, all on the same clusters. 
‘This rose grows in the manner of the Multi- 
tiora, but is easily known by the leaf, which is 
much larger pi span rugose than the com- 
mon Multiflora.” 

TY ee 


The Ruling Passion strong in Death.—The 
folluwing truly characteristic anecdote, we 
were not before acquainted with: it is re- 
lated in the Brooklin Star: Bonaparte’s last 
faltering accents were about his son at the 
head ofan army. The great American patriot 
and statesman expressed thoughts equally 
characteristic, but of a different turn of mind. 
According to Wirt’s oration—‘* Those who 
surrounded the death-bed of Mr. Jefferson 
report that, in the intervals of delirum that 
occurred, his mind manifestly relapsed io the 
age of the Revolution. He talked in broken 
sentences of the Committee of Safety, and 
the rest of that great machinery which he im- 
agined to be still in action. One of his excla- 
Mations was—‘‘ Warn the Committee to be 
on their and he instantly rove in his 
bed, with the help of his attendants, and 
went through the act of writing a hurried 
note, 
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—— Let the classic page thy fancy lead 
Through rural scenes, such .as the Mantuan swain 
i aints in the matchless harmony of song, ~ 

Ov catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Aihwart imagination’s avid eye.—T/ompson. 








THE ORPHAN. 


Mother, awake! the sun has set, 

And darkness spreads along the sky; 
No silver star is peeping yet, 

And, save the night birds’ mournfal ery, 
And the winds whistling loud and shrill, | 
i hear no sound—’tis fearfal still. 


Mother, awake! for thou hast slept a 
Long on the cold earth by my side ; ‘ 
Islumber’d not, but wateh’dand wept, 
And yet I knew not why I eried ; 
*Tis bleak and very lonesome here 
I tremble sadly—mother dear. r. 


Ah! me—why wilt thou not awake 
When I have call’d thee oft and loud ? 

A storm seems rising, soon will break 
Yon heavy and alarming cloud ; 

Here is no shelter for my head, 

Cold and expos’d too is thy bed. 


Slie hears me not—how pale and eold ‘ 


Art thou, my mother dear ; ‘ 


The dead are so, I have been told— 

She breathes not—and I fear 
My mother is no more—in lonesome woe 
Onward her orphan boy must go. 


Go! where? ah! ‘GovMdirect me now, 
Farner of Att! my onty one! 
Guide my young footsteps, teach me how 
To live, thy unprotected Son ; 
Kind Heav’n! perchance my pray’rs of grief - 
Are heard, and thou dost bring relief. 


Kind Stranger, list the orphan’s tale, 
And do not check soft pity’s tear, 

Though young, she felt misfortune’s gale; 
It has blown bitter and severe 

On her who slumbers neath yon tree, 

Relieved from earthly misery. 


Itis my mother! from our hewe, 

An humble cottage, we were driven 
By cruel man, and fore’d to roam ; 

No reof to shelter us, but Heaven, 
Which like my fate in gloom is shrouded, 
Aad all its beauties overelouded. 


My father fell in battle strife, 
When I, an infant in the arms, 
Felt not the storms of chequer’d life, 
Knew nought of direfal wars alarma; 
Bat that 1 knew a mother’s love, 
My tears of anguish now-will prove. 


\ 





A 
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Too young to labour, mother strove 
To gain a livelihood for me, 

And while from place to place we'd rove, 
{ cheer’d her with my revelry; 

Unto the town our way we sped 

‘Thro’ this dark forest—Hope has fled. 


Yes, Hope has fled, for her whose love 
Urg’d her with sickness.to contend, 
No longer lives, and I must rove 
Without a Parent, guide, or friend, 
Unless, kind stranger, thou wilt cheer 
The Boy whose mother slumbers here. 
STRANGER. 
Boy! [have listen’d to thy tale, 
And I will prove a friend to thee ; 
Thou art a plant bent by the gale 
Of deep and keen adversity. 
Tell me, fair Boy, thy Father’s name, 
And died he in a fight of fame ? 


BOY. 


Albert de Courcy, was his name, 
And on the field of Waterloo 
He fell, it was a field of Fame, 
Bat ah! of desolation too. 
Stranger, the orphan’s pray’rs are thine, 
May joy and peace around thee shine. 


Farewell my mother! from above 
Now smile upon thy orphan boy! 
Befriended, cherish’d, e’en with love, 
Again his heart may throb with joy. 
Often thy grave, with tearful eye 
And throbbing heart, with flow’rs he'll strew ; 
And think, like to thy sou! on high, 
Life’s faded plant will bloom anew. SELIM. 


— 
MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
BY W. RB. TAPPAN,. 


Wake, Isles of the South! your redemption is 
near 
No longer repose in the borders of gloom ; 
The strength of His chosen, in love, will appear, 
And light shall arise on the verge of the tomb! 


The billows that girt ye, the wild waves that roar, 
The zephyrs that play, where the ocean-storms 
cease ; 
Shall bear the rich freight to your desolate shore, 
Shall watt the glad tidings of pardon and peag¢. 


On the islands that sit in the regions of night, 

The lands of despair, to oblivion a prey, 
_ The morning shall break, with healing and light, 
The young Star of Bethlehem shall ripen to Day 


The Altar and idol in dust, overthrown, 
The incense forbade, that was hallowed with 
blood ; 
The Priest of Melchisedec there shall atone, 
And the temples of Atooi be sacred to God! 


The heathen sball hasten to weleome the time, 
he day-spring the prophet, in vision, once saw ; 
When the beams of Messiah shall "lumine each 
clime 
And the isles of the ocean shall wait for bis law. 
And thou, Obookiah ! now sainted above, 
Wilt rejoice as the heralds their mission disclose, 
And the prayer wilt be heard, that the land thou 
did’st love, 


May blossom as sharon, and bud as the rose ! 








DITANTI PALPITL 


Dearest, dry that tearful eye— 
Dearest, check,that mourntul sigh ; 
Let not hope thy bosom fly, , ' 
Nor sorrow longer move thee : 
Por by that pale cheek I swear— 
By those eyes of beauty rare— 
By the pure soul shining there— 
I’ll never cease to love thee. 
Dearest dry that tearful eye, &e. 


Flowers may cease to bloom in spring, 
Birds of sweetest note to sing, 
Storms be borne on Zephyr’s wing; 
But none shall reign above thee: 
In this breast, to which thou’rt dear 
As to misery Pity’s tear— 
As to Heaven a heart sincere— 
And still Pl fondly love thee. 
Dearest, dry that tearful'eye, &e. 


Ever be thy mind in peace— 
Ever may thy joys increase ; 
Love shall make thy anguish cease, 
_ And every hour shall prove thee 
Still more dear than in the past— 
No gloom thy bliss shall overeast— 
And, by my hopes of heaven at last, 
Til ever warmly love thee. 
Dearest, dry that tearful eye, &e. ° 


—— oe 
1 LOVE. 


[love the sun that shines on every flower; 
Ilove the flower that gives to all itssweets; 
I love the breeze that whispering wooseach bower, 
But [ love not the maid that smiles on all she 
meets. 


For did the sun by day and night sve warm, 
And did the warm breeze breathe through all the 
year 
And the red rose in every season charm, 
_ Not very bright or sweet would they appear. 


And so, if woman’s breath is ne’er 80 sweet, 
And if her lips are redder than the rose, 
Andif those lips a thousand sweets discloge, 
Who cares for them, if they do smile on all they 
meet. 


<> 
o LINES, 


I saw a female young and fair, 
She walked in conscious pride ; 
A demon whispered in her ear, 
She totter’d, fell and died. 


I saw ayouth with every graee, 
Approaching manhood’s hour; 

He sunk beneath the demon’s grasp, 
And wither’d like a flower. 

I saw a matron kind and meek, 

Her children by her side; 

The demon softly touch’d her cheek, 


She languished and died. nt 
I saw a father and a friend, a 
He was the dest, the lust ; 14 


The ry bee upon his brow, . 
He fell e the blast. 
I slow approach’d this demon fiend, hs 


gazed upon his face ; - 4 
ion on his brow was writ, a 
Scourge of the human race. 








STANZAS. 
BY MR6. HARRIET MUZZY. 


Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 
Why must thy dear light fade so soon! 
Long ere thou shin’st an orb again, 

My transient joy, like thee must wane ; 
But not, tike thee, will hopes of mine 
With renovated lustre shine ! 


How many hours of joy and pain— — 
How many fond sighs, breath’d in vain— 
How many a hope decay’d too soon ! 

Thy beams have witnessed, waning moon ; 
And ere thy crescent form appears, 

New hopes may perish, flow new tears! 


Fair moon, thy pale light softly beams, 
Upon the wood, the hills and streams, 

that calm home, (that seat of truth) 
Of those I loved in’early youth; | 
That love, which grew till life’s bright noon 
Fades not, like thee, thou waning moon! 


The parting hour, the sad farewell, 

The pang which language canuot tell ; 
With weeping friendship’s fruitless boon— 
“ Think of me, by yon midnight moon”— 
Rush to my heart and fill my eye, 

As thy pale lustre leaves the sky, 

Thou waning moon, thou waning moon, 
Why must thy dear light fade so soon ? 


> 
THE BROTHER. 


A pale youth wander’d on the sandy shore, 
List’ning, in pensive mood, to ocean’s roar: 

With foided arms, stood still, as bound by spell, 
Or stoop’d to gain a party-colour’d shell. ; 
He thought of times when life was crown’d with 

flow 'rs, 

And smiling pleasure wing’d the happy hours. 
Yet, while his mem’ry painted days goue by, 
Hope look’d with anguish on the rising sky, 

Like Noah’s dove that cours’d the flood in vain, 
No spot was found where hope a rest could gain. 
Thus while he stray’d (’twas at the early dawn, 
When first the sunbeam gilds the brow of morn, ) 
With falt’ring tongue, he told his simple tale 
That sigh’d pathetic on the morning gale. 
—Such, was the beauteous morn when from the 


uay, 
With full spread sails my brother,bore away, 

The day-king rising, clad in beams of light, 
Dispell’d the sable shadows of the night ; 
Resplendent in the sun, the mighty deep 

With dancing waves, awoke from darksome sleep, 
The joyous sea-mew skimim’d its surface o’er, 
And gentle marmurs ran along the shore. 

His parents-watch’d the vessel from the strand, 
His sister wav’d adieu with snow-white hand, 

And at the sight 1 heav’d the painful sigh, 

My bosom labour’d, and my pulse beat high. 
Intense we gaz’d, until its speedy flight, 

Bore it beyond the limits of our sight 

Beyond our sight! ah! ne’er shall mem’ry fail 

To picture to my mind the fading sail. 

Slowly it faded, till the ¢/ass.could make 

No show to bind us save the silver wake : 

The silver wake, too faded, and the eye, 

Could see no objects save the sea and sky! 

How can I tell? how can my lips impart 

‘I he deepest grief that thrills the human heart ! 
The deepest grief! ah me! a tale of peat! 

Yet, wateh'd we not my brother’s parting breath ? 
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No! it had been some solace to have seen 
His body laid beneath the willow’s green ; 
Where musing relatives might oft repair, 
To deck his lowly bed with field-flow’rs rare— 
But far away amid the wat’ry waste, ; 
My darling brother, struggling, breath’d his last. be 
In tangling sea-weed, or in coral caye, 
His body rests—the ocean is his grave! 
His home! his home! what plaintive tongue can 
tell, 
The sighs for him that rose, the tears that fell! 
Al! grief is man’s, while in this low abode, 
And if he e’er has joy—it comes from Gop. 
«Then bow my will—my heart no more repin 
Heav’n is my brother’s—and it may be mine!” 
Then with his eyes uprais’d, he meekly cried, 
* Hear me, O God! for whom thy Son hath died: 
O! let thy spirit breath upon my heart, : 
And all the joy of pard’ning love impart !” 
Light beam’d around—the contrite was fo iv’n, 
Earth, sea and sky seem’d swallow’d up in eav'n, 
All nature glow’d more lovely than before— 
“Lord thou art here!” he said—he could no 
more— 
A holy silence reign’d—a sacred fear, 
He could but whisper—*‘ Saviour, thou art here!” 
ALONZO, 
—_——— 
ODE TO INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


Thou sacred pile! within whose walls 
The radiant dawn of reason broke, 
To free us from oppression’s thralls, 
And burst in twain the tyrant’s yoke ; 
From whose proud dome the herald’s voiee 
Proclaim’d a struggling nation free, 
And bid Colum bia’s sons rejoice, 
And shout the name of Liberty. 


Where first our untam’d eaglet rose, 
Stretch’d her broad pinions to the sky, 
Spread terror o’er our haughty foes, 
And wav’d the flag of freedom high ; 
While grateful millions hail’d her fiight 
The guardian of their destiny, 
And rais’d to heav’n in echoing might 
The glorious shout of Liberty. i 


Thou hallow’d shrine! where knelt the brave 
Who proudly spurn’d a monarch’s laws, 
Who swore their country’s rights to save, 
Or perish in the holy cause ; 
Where our devoted fathers gave 
Their blood an offering to be, © 
And fear’d not inthe strife to rave 
Amid the shouts of Liberty. 


Where he, the noble stranger, who 

Amid the din of toil and blood, 

Though black the storm around him grew, 
Our gen’rous friend and ally stood, 

Met the warm hand, the tearful eye 

Of gratitude, the bended knee, 

Whilst every throbbing heart beat high 
With inward shouts of Liberty. 


Temple of joy—diviuely blest! 

Record of freedom’s brightest page ! 
Long—long—uprear thy sacred crest 
To grace a nation’s lasting age; 
While freemen crowd around thy fane- 
In holy bonds of unity, 
And raise aloud the joyous strain, 





The glorious shout cf Liberty. 
MINSTREL OF MANAYUNK. 
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NIGHT. 


See the shadows of evening descend, 
To mantle expiring day, 

And Cynthia her silver beams lend, 
As the last dying streak fades away. 


And now is the hour of repose, 
The landscape in stillness is drest, 
Now mortals their weary lids close, 
As they sink on their pillows to rest. 


And now is the hour of delight, 
The season I tenderly love, 

While sweetly the mova’s silver light, 
Illumines the plain and the grove. 


How fair she appears to our view, 

As she glides o’er the spangled-lit sky, 
Her image seems placid, and true, 

As the spirit that form’d it on high. 


When the day-time of life fades away, 
And death’s chilly night shall appear, 

Asa signal of bliss may her ray, 
Descend on my sable clad bier. 


Oh ! yes, as a signal of rest, 
When this bosom resigns its last breath, 
Let it tell my flown spirit is blest, 
As it glides from the pillow of death. 
ELLEN. 
—_— % 
REFLECTIONS. 


The mind that feels, and dwells, and loves to rest; 
On the luxuriance of creation’s breast, 
Can know no solitude, tho’ all alone 
Retir’d within itself, could ever roam, 
And catch from ev’ry object some new thought 
Some exstacy, by hope till then unsought— 
The spring has charms, each renovated scene 
Smiles in new robes of brightly polish’d green ; 
And the young flow’rs that bloom o’er ev’ry field 
To the light air their sweetest odours yield, 
And woo the wand’rer, as he passes by, 
To pause, and to admire—like the pure sky, 
The azure vi’let blooms—and there the rose, 
With the bright carmine of the twilight glows— 
But blest and sweetest, that celestial flow’r, 
No king can equal in his loftiest hour, 
The unassuming lily, that is giv’n 
To bloom, in all the purity of Heav’n— 
E’en in the wilderness—so sweet, and wild, 
Where man has seliom linger’d wept or smil’d 
Its flow’rs bloom not in vain, for even there, 
The busy bee renews his daily care: 
And stores his treasures for the winter hours, 
From the rich nectar of its sweetest flow’rs— 
Nor is it silent—ev’ry tree and brush 
Shelters some bird or insect, and the thrush, 
The lark, the robin, with their song unite, 
To breath around enchantment and delight— 
On ev’ry object where the eye can rest, 
Some soft, peculiar béauty is exprest ; 
The varied Jandscape at a distance view’d, 
With woods, and streams, and fertile meadows 
strew’d ' , 

Extending still, the tow’ring mountains rise, 
Mingling their summits with the clouded skies— 
Till gradually as ev’ning’s shades advance, 
A deeper colour dies $e wide expanse : 

he sun is seen no more—the zephyrs play, 
Reviving nature from the heat of day— 
Star, after star, at first. but faintly seen, 
Till countless thousands usher fn their queen ; 
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In majesty sublime, she holds her pow’r, 

And guards, and cherishes the midnight hour— 
How grand, and beautiful, and ever new 

The scenes that nature opens to our view— 
The seasons as they change, the buds of spring, 
Summer and autumn to perfection bring, 

The harvest ripen’d, and the fruits matur’d, 

And all to man those precious gifts secur’d, 

That aid his plessures—ev’ry want supplies, 
And that perform’d her needless verdure dies; 
While winter’s storms but sooth her calm repose, 
Till spring’s mild sun serenely on her glows 

And bids her wake, again her task renew, 

O’er the rich earth her bounteous smiles to strew; 
She slowly rises, throws aside her veil 

Of frost and snow, so delicately pale, 

Like a light vapour resting on the air; 

And then her new and verdant robes prepare 

Of rich and. polish’d nd buds expand, 

In beauties bloom, inimitably grand— 

So sweetly delicate, so brightly fair, 

Her fruits and flow’rs might claim an angel’s care ; 


| And all so perfect, so profusely giv’n, 


That ev’ry changing season breathes of Heav’n. 
CORDELIA. 


eel 
THE TRUMPET. 
(BY MRS. HEMANS.) 


The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
Light up the beacon pyre! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire! 
A hundred banners to the breeze ‘ 
Their gorgeous folds have east, 
And hark! was that the sound of seas? 
A king to war went past ! 


The chief is arming in his hall, 
The peasant by his hearth ; 
The mournet hears the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth! 
The mother on her first born son 
Looks with a boding eye ; 
They come not back, thongh all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 
The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 
E’en, for the marriage-altar crowned, 
The lover quits his bride ! 
And ail this haste, and change, and fear, 
By earthly clarion spread ! 
How will it be, when kingdoms hear, 
The blast that wakes the dead? 
ence peeene 
LOVE OF LIFE. 
Man quits not such a world as this, 
Nor deems his journey brief, 
For still there blooms a flower of bliss 
With every thorn of grief. 


How glorious frem the azure deep 
Ascends yon orb on high ! 

Why should we its departure weep ? 
We do not wish to die! 


The storm is sti!l—an arch appears, 
*Neath heaven’s unsullied vei! ; 
Mercy has smil’d away onr fears— 
Yet, DEATH ! who bids thee hail? 
Even 1, O World! who sadly sigh, 
By pain and penury ’prest, 
Shall leave thee with a moistened eye, 
And. with a heaving breast.» 
BOSTON BARD. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


The man of sweet, contented mind, 
In ev’ry season joy shall find. 
If Spring, in verdant beauty drest, 
With kindling raptare warm his breast, 
| He feels a higher joy beside, 
That never blesses men of pride. 
: With keener eye, he seans the show— 
The meadow’s green—the garden’s glow— 
The lowly herb—and forests tall— 
And praises Him who made them all. 
His musings lead from earth to heav’n— 
He joys, to know his sins forgivn— _ 
And claims, thro’ Christ, the happy clime, 
Where Spring is ever in its prime. 
If winter revel o’er the land, 
And wilted verdure own his hand, 
The peaceful mind possesses joy, 
Which all his power can ne’er destroy. 
Content shall greet the hoary form, 
And sing amid the howling storm ;— 
gin of the time when vernal bloom, 
Shall glad the eye ; and sweet perfume 
Shall rise on ev’ry zephyr’s wing, 
Jn all the richness of the Spring. 
And when the blasts of desolation, 
Sweep wildly o’er his habitation— 
When all the wintry storms of woe, 
On hope’s enchanting prospects blow— 
He smiles to think of purest peace, , 
Where pleasure’s Spriug shall never cease. 
ALONZO. 
a 
From the Youth’s Companion. 
BETTER MOMENTS. 
My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
ts cadence on my lonely hours ! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
Bat in the still unbroken air 
Iler gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee 
Aud leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 

Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 

Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 

Ty manliness hath drank up tears, 
| And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


1 have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves, and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, throng’d the night; 
* When all was beauty—then 1} have 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beautiful spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
[ive dee leh ar came on the air 
ike the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star 


/ 





The spirit of a bended knee, g 
I’ve pour’d her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in Heaven like stars at night 
And tread a living path of light. 


Ihave been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the walking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the grey East—when birds were wakj 
With a slow murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this whenI was forth, perchance 
Asa worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing night 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever’d brow, ) 
And pouring forth the earliest . 
First prayer, with which I learn’d to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in my by-past years, 
Aifd yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child. 
a 
THE POET—Br M. W. H. 
See the abstracted Poet sit, 
Rapt in sublimest reverie ; ye 
Watching within the images that flit 
Across his brain ; thought struggling in his eye, 
That lowers with gloom, or flashes wit 





ROY. 


Detach’d from sublunary things, 

And all the grosser joys of earth, 

His soul is borneon Inspiration’s wings, 
Where Fancy gives bright images their birth, 
And as they rise to view, their charms he sings 


The world of his creation, fair, 

Anon delighted he surveys ; 

Another paradise sees blooming there, 

No fruit proserib’d, no tempter there betrays, 
But love and bliss, unmix’d with human care. 


‘There even the sky all brilliant glows, ¥/ 
Like sparks of diamonds on the sight, 

Yet pure and transparent, its radiance throws 
O’er every object its own dazziing light, 

And each fair scene a double lustre shows. 


Harmonious flows each silvery rill, 

Meandering ’mong fragrant flowers, : 
Or fast by orange grove, or spiey hill, =~ * 
Where birds of paradise from leafy bowers, 
With their sweet lays of love, all nature , 


Angels he sees in female guise, 

All beautiful to his rapt view ; ' 
There infant cherubs pain not with sad cries, — 
But free from harm their various sports pursue; 
For there an unseen hand each want su 





But glitt’ring skies, nor silvery rills; 

Nor orange groves, nor fragrant flowers, 

Nor verdant shade of spicy scented hills, , 
Nor the sweet song of birds from leafy bowers, 


Nor angel’s beauty so his bosom thrills. 
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As whena sympathy divine — 

Flows from each pure and feeling heart, 
And wit and sentiment, and love combine 
With nature’s truth, devoid of human art, 
To soothe the soul, exalt it, and refine. 


The poet revels then in fancied scenes, 
Asif he’d gain’d the blest abodes ; 
But reason for a moment intervenes, 
And cares and griefs, unknown among the gods, 
Snatches him from thence, and wakes him from his 
dreams. 
—<— 
TO MY MUSE. 


J’ve sought thee, yes, in many an hour, 
When sadness hover’d near me, 

And found, tho’ frail, thy minstrel power 

» It sweetly served to cheer me. 


I’ve sought thee when the ray of peace, 
Shone on my youthful brow, 

Nor dreamt that time would e’er increase 
Those ills which shade it now. 


I’ve sought thee when I cheerful rov’d, 
Thro’ many a woodland bower, 

While fancy traced each scene most lov’d 
With Friends who are no more. 


I’ve sought, when in youthful pride, 
I joined the giddy round, 

And found thee still a faithful guide 
In midnight hours profound. 


When all was hush’d in silence near, 
Thou still couldst prompt some lay, 

Each restless hour of gloom to cheer, 
And chase dull time away. 


Bat now, farewell—the timid lyre 
lve swept to many a strain, 
But now no charms those chords inspire, 
I sound them not again. ELLEN. 
———— 
OCEAN. 


Unfathom’d deep, unfetter’d waste 
Of never silent waves; 

Each by its rushing follower chas’d 
Through unillumin’d caves. 

And o’er the rocks, whose turrets rude, 
E’en since the birth of time, 

Hath heard amid thy solitude 
The billow’s ceaseless chime. 


Through what recesses, depths unknown, 
Dost thou thy waves impel, 
re never yet a sunbeam shone, 
Or gleam of moonlight fell ? 
For never yet did mortal eyes 
Thy gloom wraptdeeps behold, 
And naught of thy dread mysteries, 
The tongue of man hath told. 


What though proud man presumes to hold 
His course upon thy tide, 

O’er thy dark billows uncontroli’d, 
His fragile bark to guide— 

Yet who upon thy mountain waves 

we feel himself secure, 

€ sweeping o’er thy yawning caves, 

Deep, awful and nrtbr. ? ee 


Bat thou art mild and tranquil now— 
Thy wrathful spirits sleep, 

And gentle billows calm and slow, 
Across thy bosom sweep. 


Yet where the dim horizon’s bound, 
Rests on thy sparkding bed ; 

The tempest-cloud in gloom profound, 
Prepares its wrath to shed. — 


Thus mild and calm in youth’s bright hour, 
The tide of life appears ; 
When fancy paints with magic power, 
* The bliss of coming years. ' 
But clouds will rise, and darkness bring 
O’er life’s deceitful way, 
And cruel disappointment fling 
Its blight on hope’s dim Pay. 
CRISPIANUS, 
cnnsestaiai neta 
TWILIGHT IN SPRING. 


Breathe the rich flow’rs in all their bloom, 
And gently with their sweets perfume ; 
The zephyr loads his restless wing, 

And revels in the lap of spring— 

At twilight hour ’tis doubly sweet 

To wander, or to choose a seat 

In some wild spot, where clust’ring twines 
The lovely but neglected vines— 

There shelter’d from the falling dew, 
The heav’nly charms of ev’ning view— 
And spreading o’er the azure sky, 

The vap’ry clouds in rivalry, 

Richly their varied shades unfold, 
Glowing with carmine, and with gold— 
And purple of the deepest hue, 

Is pencil’d o’er the palest blae— 

Shade mingling softly into shade, 

So delicately bright, to fade ; 


4 Then forms again—so new—so grand— 


It seem’d that some celestial hand 

Gather’d each setting sunny ray, 

To spread them o’er the ling’ring day — 
‘And sweeter was the robin’s song, 

As if he too could feel how strong 

The fairy spell that twilight wore, 

And warble all his rapture o’er. 

CORDELIA. 


——— oan 
GAMBLING. 


Shun! Freemen, shun the tempting lare 
That beckons you to sin, 

That seems without so bright and pure, » 
But yet so black within. 


Let not the monster thus be fed 
Within our happy land ; 

Where Heaven its bounteousness has spread 
With free and liberal hand. 


Spurn, spurn the ignominious stealth, 
The road to vice and shame ; 

Be industry our guide to wealth, 
To honour and to fame. 


Let not the rankling serpent thus 
Twine round our budding tree; 
Let not oppression weave for us 
A chain of misery. 


Let honest means our thoughts employ 


Nor build our hopes of future joy 
Upon our brothers’ woe. 


Shun! Freemen, shun the treacherous game, 
Nor venture to your cost, 
While honour is your proudest name, 
And nie ee boast. 
NSTREL OF MANAYUNK. 


To reap bat what we sow ; 
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in the eye of Kate Kear - _ ney. Z 
Oh! should you e’er meet this Kate Kearney, Tho’ she looks so bewitchingly simple, 
Who lives on the banks of Killarney, Yet there’s mischief in every dimple, a 
Mewave of her smile, tor many a wile And who dares inhale her sigh’s spicy gale 
Lies hid in the smile of Kate Kearney. Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney, r 4) 
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